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SERMON I-*. 


ON THE EVIDENCES, THAT THE LAW OF MOSES WAS NOT 
BORROWED FROM THE EGYPTIANS, AND THAT IT WAS 
A DIVINE REVELATION. 


1 THESS. v. 21. 


Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. 


ALTHOUGH we may imagine from man’s 
propensity to retrace effects to their cause, 
that some idea of a God might have been 
deduced, without the aid of revelation, 
from those witnesses of his power and ex- 
istence which nature exhibits to the rational 
inquirer, we can, by no means, conceive 
that any distinct idea of his attributes and 
moral government of the world, much less 
of himself detached from those emblems 
of his omnipotence, which the untutored 


_* Preached on Commencement-Sunday, 1825. 
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mind would necessarily identify with him, 
could have existed in the infancy of society, 
and become the foundation of religious 
worship, had it not been smmediately de- 
rived from revelation. When, therefore, 
in an age of comparative barbarism, we dis- 
cover a religion intrinsically adapted to the 
varied exigencies of mankind, bearing from 
its first to its last stage proofs of one gene- 
ral plan, contemplating from its beginning 
the progressive improvement and future 
circumstances of those, for whom it was 
designed, can we refer it to a mjnor cause, 
than to Him, who had arranged from the 
period of the creation every link in the 
vast chain of events? The analogy, in- 
deed, which we discern between the reli- 
gion of the Patriarchs, and that of the 
Christian Church, certifies us, that both 
sprang from a common origin; and even 
this bemg the case, the former could not 
have been maintained in a state of purity 
amidst. the apostacy which enclosed it. on 
every side, ar have continued, amidst the 
changing fortunes and nomadic habits ‘of 
its professors, to have borne a reference to 
any future dispensation, had not sugces- 


PREFACE. 


Ir may be necessary to observe, that the 
first of these Sermons was not preached 
during the regular course, but on the pre- 
ceding Commencement-Sunday: as it, 
however, embraces the beginning of the 
subject, it has been introduced into the 
series.. The plan of this course follows no 
consecutive order of events; it is simply 
mtended to illustrate certain historical par- 
ticulars: recorded in the Patriarchal, Mo- 
saic, and Christian Dispensations. 


The first is more especially devoted to 
a consideration of the question—whether 
the Mosaic enactments were deduced from 
an Peyption | source, or or r whether r they were 


whee. fs. :q 
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Mosaic. Law the third Sermon enters into 
a comparison of thé Patriarchal and Le- 
vitical priesthoods, selecting for the former 
that of. Melchisedek, whose office and in- 
dividual character are elicited, as far ag 
possible, from the Scriptures and other re- 
cords of antiquity. 


tn éhe fourth, the history of the Baptist, 
as the herald of the new covenant, is inves- 
tigated ; and the difference which subsisted 
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wards suffered from the votaries of these 
superstitions, many were, according to the 
divine purpose, gradually prepared to 
adopt that more rational and intellectual: 
system, which, in the fulness of time, the 
Messiah was ordained to make known. — 

_ If, therefore, the correspondence which 
subsists between some of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances and the customs of other people, 
which some have alleged against the Pen- 
tateuch, may be (as we have shewn) re- 
ferred to primitive revelations *, which 
these retained, and ¢hose corrupted, and if 
no small proportion of the Gentile rites, 
which exhibit this similarity, was actually 
borrowed from the law itself, we have 
every argument in favor of the authenticity 
of the legislator, as the historian of this 
primeval period, and the recorder of each 
circumstance connected with the several 
ceremonies which were enjoined to the 


* The Jewish writers in general believe, that not only the 
patriarchs, but our first parents, had regular services and 
ceremonies: hence, the common Rabbinical sentence, DIN 

:N1Q) VIDA DYDD cf. Maimon. Passim. So the beok 
Cosri declares, that Moses did not abrogate, but augment the 
precepts delivered from Noah to his time: (WI bt ry) 
‘DYPY How San. 83. 
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congregation. And, when, notwithstand- 
ing. this common source, from whence both 
were derived, we discern a striking and 
radical opposition between the most im- 
portant parts of either, we cannot doubt; 
that_this was designed by the Deity, as a 
barrier to separate the one from the others. 
For, if the animals worshipped by the 
Egyptians were selected, as the sacrificial 
victims of the Levitical sanctuary, and if 
those which were venerated in Egypt with 
the highest honors, were desecrated and 
appointed typical bearers of the sins of the 
Israelites; it is manifest that the Law of 
Moses was adapted to represent Polytheism 
and its ordinances as an abomination to 
the Supreme Being. Nor can the two sys- 
tems be coalesced without the destruction 
of one of them :—thus, when Jeroboam; 
from a principle of state-policy, attempted 
to unite them, the law of the true God 
was disregarded, although its veracity was 
evinced by the fulfilment of every punish- 
ment denounced in it on the transgres- 
sors. For he had chosen Judah to be 
his sanctuary, and Israel to be his domi- 
nion :—He had willed, that the temple on 
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of hus holmess, and had desgecd, that, 
whilst the rest of the werld mratinally 
addressed him, through symbols and the. 
works of bus own hands, from hence his 
merey and truth might shine forth,—that 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. Hence, 
no image of any thing in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth,—no representation of the 
One Invisible God was permitted withm 
its courts, lest man’s apostate heart, therice 
selecting some object of adoration, might 
forget Him by whom the worlds were 
made, and in whose hands is the breath 
of life. 

Nor were the typical parte of his. izsti- 
tutions mere symbolical portraitures of ani- 
mals and things, as in Egypt :—they: werd 
transferred to sacrificial rites and diving 
services, and were prophetic of his hitherts 
darkly-disclosed purposes, and were so ad- 
mixed with the whole arrangement of the 
systern, that in every act of devotion they 
figuratively directed the worshipper to the 
Suture dispensation of the Gospel. So far 
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were they from inducing a spirit of niysti- 
cism, that we find the astronomical specu- 
lations of the Pagans every where decried, 
lest: astrology being united to the faith of 
his chosen people, they might relapse into 
those superstitions from which Abraham * 
had been reclaimed :—the queen of heaven, 
the sun and stars are described, as created 
objects, lest being mistaken for subordinate 
powers, they should, ultimately, be put m 
competition with their Creator. Hence 
that fine strain of prosopopeia in the 
Psalms :—* praise ye HIM, sun and moon, 
praise HIM all ye stars of light :-—praise 
' HIM, ye heaven of heavens, and ye waters, 
that be above the heavens:—-let them 
praise YE NAME OF THE LORD; for, 
HE commanded, and they were created ¢.” 

But these were not the only points of 
distinction: the classification of meats into 
clean and unclean was, frequently, at vari- 
ance with that which had been observed 
in the house of their bondage, and the 


* Cf, Joshua xxiv. 2,3. It is pretended, in a variety of 
traditions, that Torah was a maker of idols, 
+ Psalm cxlviii. 3, 4, 5. 
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mutilations in honor of the dead, ‘which 
were there practised by solemn usage, were 
expressly forbidden by the Levitical code. 
Embalming, also, was one of the most. 
common customs of the Egyptians,’ and 
Was: In some instances performed by the 
Israelites, during * their association. with 
them : but it is no where recorded: to have 
existed among the Jews after the Exodus; 
and was probably not’ authorized by: the 
law, on account of its tendency to intro- 
duce. the worship of deceased ancestors: 
No adoration of defunct heroes or pro- 
phets, at any time, disgraced the Mosaic 
theology: the body of the legislater him- 
self was committed to an unknown sepul-~ 
chre, nor was. consigned to the last cares 
of those, who still mindful of Egypt, might 
have embalmed it, and ascribed to it divine 
honors ; deposited in the hostile land of 
Moab, the dead lawgiver could not occa- 
sion that apostacy, ¥ which, when nvings he 
denounced. 


' * These are all mentioned in the fiftieth chapter. of 
Genesis ; and excepting in the Apocryphal books, we > read, 
no more of the practice. 
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_ Although the creed:of.every other na- 
tion .and tribe. was replenished with spin- 
tual intelligences, they found no place ‘in 
that ritual, which proposed God, Maker 
and. Director of all things.in heaven and 
- earth, .as the only object.of contemplation 
‘and devotion. Associated with none, he 
is.described as Ruler of all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and -his angels are exhibited as 
messengers executing his will and counsel, 
and.in no wise,.as in other systems, exer- 
cising a. mediatorial: capacity between him 
and his.creatures. He. is constantly pour- 
. trayed as infinitely removed in his exalted 
- nature from all impurity, and totally dissi- 
-muilar.from man’s vain conceptions of his at- 
tributes ; and of all early books of theo- 
logy; the. Pentateuch alone makes mention 
of .him.without blaspheming legends and 
incoherent fictions. :. He is: there depicted 
as invested.with the majesty and dignity 
of.Omnipotence, as. not. taking. his name. 
from human ideas or prejudices, but imme- 
diately from. his: own: essence,. that, when 
his creatures address. him, they. may con- 
template him_.as:a_ necessarily eternal and 
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self-subsistent Being, capable of performing 
his promises and of enforcing his threat- 
e ; a 

The Sacred Volume introduces the Deity 
in a style perfectly different from that of any 
other ancient theological work, that has 
survived to us, and is so constructed with 
reference to its grand object, that we can 
only assign the wonderful uniformity of 
plan which we discover throughout, to 
that inspiration, of which, indeed, the rude- 
ness of the age, and the comparative state 
of other works of far more recent date may 
very satisfactorily convince us. It argues 
from the past to the future, as the criterion 
of the Divine proceedings with man, and 
selects its figures frequently from memora- 
ble parts of the national history, such as the 
overthrow of the cities of the plain, which 
is continually made the metaphor of God's 
future punishment of the wicked, as in the 
eleventh Psalm, where he is depicted about 
to rain from heaven upon then, fire, brim~ 
stone, and a horrible tempest, (perhaps the 
simoom) which the native Jew could never 
have read, without having the whole detail 
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of this judgment present to his imagma- 
-tion, without perceiving in the examples of 
the past, motives to future obedience. 

» But from the multitude of intelligences 
with which the Gentiles crowded their 
theology, fear and the most abject super- 
atition sprang, and an all-various divination 
was employed to ascertain the signs of the 
times,-—the will and fixed purposes of the 
Deity. And the truth of the Mosaic reve- 
lation appears, in few points, more strongly 
and forcibly than in this; for the edicts 
which. were repeatedly enacted against 
avery species of it, the peremptory statutes 
which interdieted wizards, soothsayers, and 
these pretending to familiar spirits, and 
forbad, as unworthy of the veracity of 
the God of Israel, every artifice by which 
the public mind had been led astray, are 
no unimportant vouchers of that mspirar 
tien which Moses claumed, bemg corro- 
horative in every poiwt of the legal mode 
of ascertaining the Divine Will, by Urim 
and Thummim, which he records. The 
behes, andeed, of fatidical responses ap | 
peers ta have been, so deeply rooted, and 
toe have acquired such atrength from the 
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long adoption of divination and oracles, 
‘that possibly the Israelites would have at- 
tached no credit to a system in which 
every mode of obtaining divine. responses 
Ahad been wanting: but, miracles, and -visi- 
ble proofs.of the attending Deity had so 
.completely authenticated the disclosure of 
their law, that they were supplied with 
_super-abundant evidences, that the answers 
returned to the high priest within the pre- 
-eincts.of the sanctuary proceeded, mdubi- 
.tably, from God. Hence, instead of wear- 
ing amulets, talismans,.and other fancied 
.repellents of evil, like their former oppres- 
-sors, they. were taught to seek protection 
‘in obedience to the divine commandnients, 
_and desired to bind the law of God, as a 
. sign on the hand, and as frontlets between 
the eyes, and to write it on their houses 
and gates. 

So, if we more minutely examine ‘even 
those customs, which seem to bear the 
closest analogy, such as some of the national 
festivals, and the ceremonies enjoined at the 
changes of the moon, we. shall perceive 
a considerable. difference between them 
and those of the idolaters; and we cannot 
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but remark, that, in the place of the in- 
famous rites and. orgies which were insepa- 
hle from. them in Egypt, they were united, 
in the Mosaic dispensation, with inviolable 
precepts of morahty, and were constituted 
soleinh atts of religion, which, in their 
purport and manner of observation, per- 
fectly distinguished the Israelitish congre- 
gation from the other erring families of 
mankind. 

Consequently, we have the most positive 
ptoof, that they who refer. the Levitical 
institutions to an Egyptian origin, argue 
without authority ; and that the points of 
difference, which have been cited, esta- 
blished an opposition between the funda- 
‘mental principles of both, which precluded 
an adoption of the one without an aban- 
donment of the other. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, for instance, abhorred agricultural 
employments*; but the ancestors of the 


* “ Nec odium istud quoniam odii causa perstabat, un- 
quam cessavit. Horroris et invidiz ratio fuit vite genus 
Israelitarum, Ars pastoria, quéd gregem pascerent, et gregis 
foetura pascerentur. Quid putatis? Vatiniano odio et con- 
temtioni renunciaverint Egyptii? genius gentis, Annalium 


Cc 
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Hebrews were shepherds; and this occu- 
pation, joined to the aversion of the natives 
of the land, doubtless contributed to their 
preservation, as a distinct people, during 
the many years of their servitude. This 
pastoral life of their wandering forefathers, 
gave a decided character to the metaphors 
and provisions of the law :—when Moses 
designed to sever them from intercourse 
with other communities, he endeavoured 
to fix them to their own soil by * agricul- 
tural pursuits. Thus, although they were 
employed in Egypt, as Pharaoh’s task- 
‘masters directed them, we find them culti- 
vating the arts with but imperfect success, 
after their settlement in Canaan; and if 
we except the anarchical era of the judges, 
fearful of any political communication with 
other nations, until the time of their kings. 
Yet, that, during their bondage, they were 


fides repugnant. Pastorum munia, et paternum Artificium 
rejecerint Hebreei? nunquam factum. Ditissimi adhic peco- 
ris ex Egypto profugerunt.”— T'riglandi de Origine et Causis 
Rituum Mosaicorum. : 

* Philo in vita Mosis supposes, that his pastoral life, be- 
fore his return to Egypt, was designed to prepare him for 
the cares of government. 
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not inferior to others in this respeet, we 
are assured by the structure of the taber- 
nacle, and the works im silver, gold, and 
precious stones, with which they were able 
to embellish it. This skill, from want of 
practice, and the different tendency of the 
law, may have become extinct with the 
generation which Moses conducted through 
the wilderness: at all events, we observe 
no traces of it in Palestine; for, although 
they built and adorned their own taberna- 
cle,—in the days of Solomon they were 
unable to erect the temple, and obliged to 
have recourse to Tyrian artificers *. And 
to this monarch’s political alliance with 
Egypt, we may trace (as Moses foretold) 
all the calamities and judgments which 
devastated the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. 

But, before the delivery of the law, as 
we have observed, a considerable simili- 
tude existed between the early occupants 
of these regions, deducible from their 
common origin, and the ancient intercourse 
of the several tribes, which no variation of 


* Cf. Eichhorn’s Einleitung ius Alte Testament B”. 1. 
c 2 
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political enactments could, totally, abolish. 
Many * of them originated in old associa- 
tion of ideas, others in general custom or 
convention; and to these we, therefore, 
detect allusions in the subsequent parts of 
the Bible. Among these we may reckon 
contracts about wells, like those recorded 
in Genesis+; the erection and unction of 


* There existed, however, distinctive customs peculiar to 
nations and tribes, which appear to have been respected by 
those who belonged to other communities. In Gen. xxi. 
14. Abraham, dismissing Hagar, is stated to have placed the 
bread and the bottle of water on her shoulder ; and from 
Herodotus ii. §. 35. we perceive that this was an Egyptian 
practice, (rad dySea of pév dvdpec él rdv Kedadéwy goptovar, 
ai 9 yuvaixec éxi rHv Guwy) of which the patriarch was ob- 
servant in this instance. 


+ In some of the minor laws, we remark a . striking simili- 
tude to the institutions of the early Arabs, which may be re- 
traced to the lives of Ishmael, and the sons of Keturah and 
Esau. The system of casting lots, from which, probably, the 
Israelites could not be weaned, and the observation of land- 
marks, were common to both, and to many other nations. As 
in the Levitical sanctuary, soamong the Gentiles; the skin of 
the burnt-offering was. enjoined to be given to the priest (ef. 
Virg. ZEn. vii, 86. Lucian de Ded Syré V. ii. p, 913. Ed.. 
Benedict.) the perpetual fire burnt on numberless altars, and 
the festivals of the harvest and vintage, bore an almost: uni- 
form character in all the nations of the East, excepting that 
they were divested, by the law of Moses, of the abominations 
elsewhere attendant on them. 
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pillars followed by the sacrificial feast; the 
‘change or indition of names, commemora- 
tive of great occurrences ; the deposition 
of the insignia of authority, as a pledge, 
like the staff, signet, and bracelets of 
J udah, and the custom of giving honorary 
changes of raiment, as Joseph gave them 
to his brethren. Thus we discover, far 
and wide, the nurse who attended the 
bride, as in the instance of Rebecca, and 
detect counterparts to Jacob's servitude 
and Laban’s fraud. We likewise notice 
the substitution of handmaids, correspond- 
ing to the practice of Sarah,-Leah, and 
Rachel, and perceive such a general ana- 
logy in funereal ceremonies, and such re- 
peated allusions to the septenary number, 
which entered into the most ancient oaths. 
and treaties, that we must conceive them 
vestiges of original manners and customs, 
common to all who inhabited the same 
portion of the globe, and, therefore, by 
no means derivable from any individual 
people. 

These, however, although they can 
scarcely in any way be said to be con- 
nected with the law, attest the veracity of 
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Moses, as the historian of these early ages, 
and shew, that the * documents, from 


* Vast speculation has been indulged concerning the 
number of the anti-Mosaic documents; and Eichhorn, who 
is, perhaps, the most popular writer on the subject, imagines 
that he has detected two leading codices, in one of which the 
name ovo, in the other, that of FTW occurs. Although 
his arguments are sustained by a considerable ingenuity, his 
latter codex is disproved by Ex. vi. 3. from which it appears, 
that FV was not known, as a divine name, before the days 
of Moses; and, therefore, could not have existed in an ante- 
cedent MS. It were impossible, at this period, to determine 
which particular part of Genesis belonged to an individual 
document ; or to decide, authoritatively, on the number and 
contents of the materials to which the legislator may have had 
access. Very little credit, therefore, can be attached to the 
theories of these writers. : 

Eupolemus apud Eus. Preep. Ev. asserts, that Moses first 
introduced a written character among the Jews, but this can 
scarcely be accounted correct, since he quotes codices, such 
as the OWN NYDN Wp (Gen. v. 1.) of which we must 
suppose the nation in possession long before his day. The 
advanced state of learning in Chaldea, from whence Abraham 
proceeded, would induce us to believe the Chaldeans, and of 
course those descended from them, to have been in as high a 
state of civilization as the Egyptians ; and althaugh the pecu- 
liar genius of the patriarchal religion detached the Hebrews 
from competing in literature with these people, we may, doubt- 
less, presume, that if the art of writing had been known among 
them before the departure of Abraham from Ur, it would have 
been preserved by his household after his establishment in 
Canaan. The original materials, to which this art was ap- 
plied, were stones, brick, lead, leaves, and the bark of trees, 
on which characters were indented, and since this idea is in- 
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which he compiled his narrative of the 
Patriarchal zra, were of an unquestionable 


cluded in the primary sense of the root "DD, as we perceive 


- eee 
from 3. we may argue from its reference, as a noun, 


to a decidedly ante-Mosaic documeat (Gen. v. 1.) that the 
art had been known before the time of Moses. Hooker, in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity, (lib. i. p. 178.) sensibly observes ; 
“in the first age of the world, God gave laws unto our 
fathers, and by reason of the number of their days, their 
memories served instead of books, whereof the manifold im- 
perfections and defects being known to God, he mercifully 
relieved the same, by putting them often in mind of that, 
whereof it behoved them to be specially mindful ; in which 
respect we see, how many times one thing hath been iterated 
unto sundry, even of the best and wisest among them. After 
that the lives of men were shortened, means more durable to 
_ preserve the laws of God from oblivion and corruption grew 
in use, not without precise direction from God himself.” 
Eichhorn is, beyond doubt, correct in stating, that after the 
delivery of A WRITTEN Law, the autograph and other records 
were kept within the precincts of the tabernacle, for this is 
confirmed by the Sacred Volume and Josephus :—the place, 
in which these Megilloth or rolls were deposited in the time of 
Ezra, was called N™DD IA, which Sir Wm. Ouseley has 
compared to the DarvgnisHT, or ancient library of Perse- 
polis (V. ii. App. p. 542.) 

The first laws we may, indeed, conclude to have merely 
consisted of moral precepts, and those relating to simple re- 
ligious services, which might easily be committed to memory. 
These the Jews call the law of Noah, with which the account 
of the law of nature, which Aristotle in his Rhetoric gives to 
us, admirably coincides : ro yovéac rysgy, giduc ebroier, & roic 
ehepyirauc ydpw axodiddva, ravra, Kal rovrotg Spuow ob mpoc- 
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antiquity, and were ‘supported in their des 
tails by the habits of other tribes. - So, if 
we compare his records with those, even 
of much later date, which have survived 
to us, we shall be assured, that so con 
nected and ratiotial an account of the crea- 
tion, and of the first generations, could not 
have been written, especially in this rude © 
period, without that revelation to which he 

ascribes it. The book of Genesis, which. 
is an historical introduction to the four re-: 
maining books, beyond all doubt, was col- 
lected from the ancestorial traditions and 
proverbs (some of which are recorded) 
which the Patriarchs may be supposed to. 
have transmitted from father to son; yet, . 
they could hardly have been condensed. 
into such a regular statement of facts, 
much less could truth have been so ac- 
curately separated from fiction, without 
Divine communication and assistance. For, 
as to the pillars, on which important events. 
are averred to have been commemorated, 


rarrect roig AyIpwrore of yeypappévoe vdpot woiery, AN’ ebvg 
dypagy xai xolyy vépup voullera. But, when the 
advancing state of society rendered laws necessarily more com- 
plex, they must have been preserved by a more sure process. . 
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we have no proof of their existence, in the. 
days of Abraham, as historical records ; 
and, since they are continually mentioned 
m Genesis, in connection with religious 
worship, had they been such, we might 
suppose that the historiat® would not have 
passed over this important use of them in 
silence. If, even at this epoch, they were 
applied to this purpose in Egypt, they 
would not have contained materials adapted 
to his design, and scarcely would have. 
noticed the actions of Hebrews, who had 
migrated from Chaldea to Canaan. But, 
without having recourse to this unsup- 
ported hypothesis, we may be satisfied, 
from the immense ages of the first genera- 
tions, that these facts may have been orally 
transmitted to the days of Abraham ; and 
‘we may conclude that, m consequence of 
the rank which he soon acquired in Ca- 
naan, and of the covenant into which the 
Almighty entered with him, some historical 
documents of the rise and deeds of his 
family, some record of those promises and 
revelations by which they had been dig- 
nified, were preserved by them; and that, 
as it had been revealed to him that his de- 
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scendants were destined to attain a still 
higher consequence in the annals of the 
world, those also which existed before his 
time were added to the particular archives 
of his house *. 

But, the call 6f Abraham from idolatry 
was not less singular than that of Moses, 
as a legislator: for, when we recollect the 
settlement of his family in Ur, where the 
worship of fire prevailed and withdrew the 
house of Shem from the service of the true 
God, and the degraded state of the Israel- 
ites at the birth of Moses, and his own edu- 


_ © We see the proper origin assigned to every book :—Ge-~- 

nesis refers to the Ante-Mosaic times; Exodus contained the 
original, or fundamental law, with the history of its promul- 
gation; the book of Leviticus was composed at the station 
near Mount Sinai, (xxvii. 34.) and was a sacerdotal codex, 
more particularly belonging to the tribe of Levi; that of 
Numbers was commenced at Sinai, and completed in the 
plains of Moab on the Jordan, (xxxvi. 13.) and is a supple- 
tment to Exodus, detailing events from the departure from 
Mount Sinai to the arrival on the boundaries of Palestine ; 
and Deuteronomy is a synopsis of the whole constitution, 
with the exception of that which concerns the priests—* it is 
the last review of the law by the lawgiver, in which all that 
requires exposition is expounded, and all that is defective is 
supplied. It has his last address, as the father and head of 
his people.” Eichhorn’s Einlettung. Bertholdi’s Historisch- 
Rritische Emmleitung. Ho 
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cation In a pagan court, with the facilities 
for acquiring the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians which it afforded to him, we observe 
the same Divine Purpose acting in both 
instances : in the first, appointing one race 
to the preservation of a pure theology ; in 
the second, appointing a lawgiver to main- 
tain it in its integrity. And, that the mem- 
bers of this family had declined from the 
revelations made to them, and the statutes 
given to them, we may perceive in the 
history of Laban, who combined some pro- 
portion of idolatry with the service of God; 
since, whatever of the true faith he may 
have had in common with Jacob, it is left 
on record that he had his Teraphim’*, 
or household gods, in common with the 
apostates. 


* The Teraphim were certainly applied to the purposes of 
divination, and appear to have resembled the Penates in some 
respects. Thus, Zechariah x. 2. mentions them in connec- 
tion with the superstitious practices of the Gentiles; and 
David Kimchi, (2 Kings xxiii. 24.) says, that they were 
images which were consulted to ascertain futurity : DSW 
nypny yy oMwy oly OF; and the book Zohar, on 
this passage in Genesis, expressly affirms that they were. 
idols: 77} FFNAY is the original expression. The fictions 
of Spencer relative to them are not worthy of notice. 
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. We remark, however, that a considerable 
intercourse subsisted between the Patri- 
archs and the Egyptians; consequently, we 
may presume, that the illustrious promises 
made to Abraham were not entirely con- 
_cealed from the knowledge of this people *: 
and when the family of Jacob descended to 
their land, and continued bondmen in ‘it 
for a long series of years, it was almost 
impossible that their national history should 
have been unknown to their oppressors. 
When, likewise, the protecting care of the 
Deity was so visibly revealed in their favor, 
by the miracles which preceded and attend- 
ed the Exodus, the attention of the whole 


* Many traditions existed from the earliest times respect- 
ing this patriarch. Thus Syncellus, in his Chronographia, 
p- 98, says, zpwroc "ABpadu AHMIOYPILON roév rev dwv 
Ocdy avexipviev. Lpdroc ’ABpaap éxvKdov ro Svovacriproy 
KAddote gourxwy Kat élawy, which, having no authority for 
it in Scripture, we must retrace to some ancient legend. We 
are assured by Lucian, that there was a time when the Egyp- 
tians were not infected by idolatry, and that their ‘original 
sanctuaries had no images: and Herodotus coincides in stat- 
ing them to have been the first who introduced them, which 
act the Persians assign to Tahmuras, the father of Jamshid. 
Kircher pretends that Thoth was instructed in the primitive 
religion by the three sons of Noah; and that from these in- 
structions he taught the Egyptians ; ; all of which assertions 
tend to support the opinion here maintained. 
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territory of Mizraim would naturally be 
directed towards them. The Shekinab, 
which conducted them in their wander- 
ings *—the portentous delivery of the law, 
confitmed by awful attestations of the 
present Deity—the no less signal subjuga- 
tion of the opposing powers, and the 
downfall of the Canaanitish cities—could 
never have been confined to the scene of 
their transaction, or have remained a secret 
to the Hierophants at Memphis, who must 
necessarily have been inquisitive concern- 
ing the future fortunes of this extraordi- 
nary race. If we, then, suppose these 
events to have been well known at the 
time of their occurrence, aware of the pro- 
pensity of the ancients to accommodate to 
their own mythology all that partook of 
the marvellous, we may account for an im- 
mense proportion of the coincidences which 
have been observed. Thus, we detect 
traditions of the passage of the Red Sea f, 
and are expressly informed { that it was 


* The Arabic geographers call that-part of the desert | in 
which they believe the Israelites to have wandered, a4 

t+ Diod. Sic. 1. jii..p.174. 

t Eusebii Prep. Ev. 1. ix. c, 27. 
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recorded by the priests of Heliopolis :-— 
hence, also, we discover enactments bor- 
rowed from the Passover, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the Scape Goat, the seventh 
Year of Rest, the Jubilee, and other institu- 
tions, with such strong features of resem- 
blance, that we are left in no doubt as to 
their origin®*. If, then, the miracles which 
‘distinguished the Exodus directed the ob- 
servation of the neighbouring countries to 


* Cf. Diod. Sic. 1. ii. c. 4.1. iv. 29.61. Herod. Eut. c. 39. 
Aristoph. Polit. |. ii. 9. vi. 4, &c. &c. Witsii Agyptiaca, 
&c. &c. Some have imagined the Roman sacrifice propter 
viam to have been borrowed from the Passover, from whieh 
all that was left was burned in the fire. Cf. Macrob. Sat. 1. ii. 
c. 2, concerning the feast Protervia. The Passover was en- 
joined not to be eaten ran, in opposition to the Egyptian cus- 
tom of tearing living animals and eating their flesh, recorded 
by Herodotus and Plutarch. Hence the Syrian translator of 
Ex. xii. 9. says, uae > o1so eanatZ 1 ** ye shall not eat 
of it yet aleve !” The Israelitish houses were marked with the 
blood of the Passover, but whether the custom of marking 
sheep, trees, idols, &c. red throughout the East originated 
hence we cannot decide. Cf. Epiph. Her. I. 18. We, how- 
ever, almost universally detect the devotion of the first-born 
to particular deities: and the locks of hair which were sepa- 
rated as offerings by the Gentiles, cut off at the appointed time 
and placed near the idols, seem to have arisen from the ordi- 
nance of the Nazarite, cf. 1 Sam. i. 11. Numb. vi. 18. The 
accounts also of the festival at Sais bear an extraordinary 
analogy to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
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the new possessors of Canaan, the political 
intercourse which was afterwards main- 
tained between them and the Egyptians 
could scarcely have existed without some 
communication. of their manners and cus- 
toms; and, had not this knowledge been 
more and more widely extended, the wis- 
dgm of Solomon had never attracted the 
notice of a foreign potentate *. 


* Various legends are current on this subject. Michael 
Glycas, who seems to have preserved many fictions of the 
East, states that he wrote a book on the nature, colours, and 
properties of precious stones, and one concerning genii, with 
the necessary magical invocations of them. He likewise 
notices his daxrvdcoy, or signetering, and avers the famous 
Sibyl to have been no other than the queen of the Sabzans, 
whom he calls an Ethiopian nation. He records her visit to 
Solomon, and the idle legend of her trial of his wisdom by 
disguising boys and girls in the same dress. The Koranic 
commentators denominate her Ls queen of Saba, in 
Yemen. 

These, probably, are to be referred to comparatively recent 
times. Yet the traditions preserved by the Byzantine writers 
concerning Moses may be assigned to a more remote date. 
Cedrenus having mentioned that Noah was called Xisuthrus 
by the Chaldeans, declares Moses to have been named” Adyuw- 
oc & TéSpworc in Egypt, and the daughter of Pharaoh Muthis, 
or Thermuthis. These writers notice his fabled expedition 
against the Ethiopians, where the king’s daughter, Tharbe, 
falling in love with him, is feigned to have delivered the prin- 
cipal city into his hands; they also state that his success ex- 
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_ Whilst, therefore, we remove every da 
ficulty attendant on analogy of institutions 
a) tBY 
cited the fears of. the Egyptians, lest he.might seek to subvert 
the government of their country likewise. Others record ahd- 
ther expedition headed by him against the Arabs; which’ & 
probably the war with the Amalekites. Syncellus deplgges, 
that Amosis was king of Egypt when he was born, and 
MisgpaypotIwore was king, when he and Aaron perform 
the miracles there before the Exodus. The Paschal Chev 
nicon, however, has recorded a different series of legends, 
and calls the daughter of Pharaoh Merrhi, Merrhine, and 
Phalmanothes, affirming that Moses was the builder of 
Hermopolis, and that after her death he changed its name to 
Merrhi. It asserts, that when he was in the desert, he 
applied himself to philosophy. Ibn Batric details a still 


varying account. According to him wyree Was Pharaoh's 


daughter, and __m te the king drowned in the Red Sea, 
whom Kircher identifies with Thammuz, and others with 
Cheucheres, Acherres, Tuthmosis, or Themosis. Cedrenuk 
avers that; in consequence of the ten plagues, Pharaoh con+ 
sulted the oracle at Memphis concerning the expediency of 
allowing the Israelites to depart. And Syncellus declares 
that Melchi (Medx/ac) was the name which the parents of 
Moses gave to him, but that Pharaoh exchanged it for that 
which he afterwards bore. All these statements, however 
contradictory and absurd, (and many more might be added 
to them) prove that some knowledge of the Biblical history 
had existed in the neighbouring countries; and, from their 
absolute disagreement with the scriptural narrative, enable. us 
to decide that they could not be borrowed from it, and there- 
fore most probably originated in some wild traditions disse~ 
minated from Egypt, and extracted from the national account 
of these events. Eusebius, Prep. Ev. 1. 1x, c. 16, 17, 18, 19, 
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and hubits,. we; at the same time, are fur- 
nished with evidences of the divine Lega- 
tion of Moses ; and as the veil of symbols, 
which was cast over these sacred books: 
shadowed the brightést zra of religion, so, 
when they were removed, they afforded 
proofs. to him who investigated the Law 
and the Prophets, that their object was 
completed by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. This proof was still further in- 
creased by the legislator's own contempla- 
tion of the cession of his ordinances to a 
more perfect system. 

' Yet, by the law, which he had pro- 
claimed, were the Israelites preserved as a 
people. They were punished for their 
apostacy—conquered, and carried into cap- 
tivity: still, however, it was their bulwark 
and defence. Their history, in its circum- 
stantial details, is no unimportant voucher 


has shewn, that the name and deeds of Abraham were well 
known to the Pagans, which we may readily suppose true, on 
account of his numerous descendants from the sons of Hagar 
and Keturah. We, consequently, perceive so many channels 
by which the subjects of the sacred narrative may have been 
conveyed to other people, that we cannot, without the greatest 
improbability, imagine them-not to have been in very early 
circulation. : 


D 
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of the high purpose for which they were 
constituted peculiar objects of God's super 
intending care. We remark Abraham set- 
tling himself quietly in Canaan—rapidly 
increasing in wealth and power—head of 
many dependents—and founder of a, family, 
in whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. We observe his descends 
ants, as a petty dynasty, forming alliances 
with the neighbouring heads of trbes— 
after various movements from place to 
place, descending into Egypt, flourishing 
there, for a time, under Joseph—reduced 
to servitude, and detained for four hundred 
and thirty years: but, when their calami- 
ties had reached their height, we find Ged 
mindful of his promises, raising up to them 
a legislator, by whom they are emancipated 
from their bondage. We then read of tha 
law, given amidst thunders and lightnings, 
and the various convulsions of nature ; and 
observe them, after wandering forty yeazs 
in the desert, re-occupying Canaan by 
force ; and, from that epoch, presenting a 
history so fraught with deliverances from 
their enemies, with punishments of their 
transgressions, and with proofs of their 
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connection, as a people, with the operation 
of the divine plans, that it is impossible for 
the candid mvestigator of facts to withhold 
his conviction of the inspiration of Moses, 
attested by the national archives, and con- 
firmed by the Author of the new covenant. 

Equally extraordmary was the gradation 
of their most signal punishments. For 
Judah, who, m the days of her kings, had 
accommodated the distmguishing services 
of her sanctuary to the rites of Baal, and 
many instances rejected them, was car- 
ried into captivity ; and, whilst mourning 
im desolation on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, her conflagrated city and devas- 
tated temple was reclaimed by affliction to 
the law of God, and restored to her native 
land. But Israel, who had systematically 
seceded from it, was visited by a severer 
lot :—-torn from the promised land, dis- 
persed in unknown regions of the earth, 
she still wears out the residue of her judg- 
ments; and, though cities yet bear her 
name in. the territories of the Medes, no 
certain vestiges of her may be traced. So, 
when Judah, after her restoration, debased 
the law by oral traditions and superstitious 

| D 2 
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observances, and completed the long cata- 
logue of her crimes by the death of the 
Messiah, the glory of Jerusalem. was once 
more laid in the dust, its temple was again 
destroyed, and she was scattered through 
distant lands—a monument of divine justice 
and truth to the different nations. 

The fate of those, also, with whom her 
history was connected, attests the veracity 
of prophecy. “Egypt, with which she con- 
tinued, notwithstanding’ the oppressions 
which she had sustained, to maintain an 
unhallowed intercourse, escaped not the 
predicted devastation :—the sword of con- 
querors exacted full retribution, and finally 
eradicated, with fearful slaughter, that 
idolatry, which had induced Israel to sin. 
And though she now exists, the veil of 
ignorance has been dropped on her former 
wisdom, and the bigotted Moslem retaliates 
Israel’s bondage, where once was the court 
of Pharaoh. In like manner every enemy 
by whom Judah was enconipassed has 
either ceased to be, or sunk into insignifi- 
cance. The burdens of Nineveh, of Moab, 
and of Edom, have been completed; the 
rage of the Assyrian is hushed, and the 
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armies of Sennacherib are no more; and 
Babylon, .beside whose waters Judah sat 
down and wept, when she remembered 
Zion, has herself come into remembrance 
before God. . 

.. But, since with Judah were that throne 
of David on which the Messiah sat, that 
sceptre of mghteousness which was the 
sceptre.of his kingdom, and those archives 
of religion dictated by inspiration, which 
illustrated the hopes of former ages, and 
authenticated the doctrines of the Gospel, 
SHE survived the downfall of empires and 
the ruin of her own state. Her preserva- 
tion, amidst such a complication of re- 
verses, corroborates the truth of that Vo- 
lume which contains her history, and dis- 
closes the reasons of God's proceedings 
with her. 

Thus, in Judah is Ged still known, and 
his name is great in Israel: and from Sa- 
lem, where was his tabernacle, and Zion, 
which was his dwelling-place, Christianity 
went forth to enlighten the Gentiles, being 
destined also to become the glory of his 
people Israel. Built on the foundation of 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
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self bemg the chief corner-stone, it is the 
last and unalterable dispensation of reli- 
gion. Warned, therefore, by the examples 
of those to whom the law was given, prov- 
ing all things, and holding fast that which 
is good, let us maintain it in its purity, 
and banish those false doctrines and schisms, 
which deteriorate its evidences, and de- 
tract from its merciful tendency. And, 
since these things were written for our 
admonition, let us “see that we refuse 
not HIM that speaketh: for, if they es- 
caped not, who refused Him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we escape, if 
we turn away from HIM who speaketh from 
heaven *.” | 


* Heb. xii. 25. 


* 
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ON THE PROOFS THAT THE LAW HAD A RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY, AND WAS PARTIALLY ELUCIDATED BY 
THE PROPHETS. 


Mart. vy. 17. 


Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets :—I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 


WE have seen, in the preceding Discourse, 
that since the early theology of the dif- 
ferent nations of the world, and the extra- 
ordinary points of analogy which they bear 
to each other, attest the common source 
from whence they are derived, they in- 
ductively prove man to have been origi- 
nally bound to the service of his Creator, 
as well by a revealed as by a natural law; 
and that, as the outlines of this primitive 
system were fixed in remote lands, by the 
dispersion of the colonists on the plains of 


* Preached December 4, 1825. 
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Shinar, whilst we can thus account for the 
comparative similarity, we are also enabled 
to refer the corruptions which obscure these 
revelations either to the first Tsabzeanism 
after the flood, or to the later admixture of 
‘superstitions, which may have arisen from 
circumstances in their migrations or new 
settlements. For we have observed, that 
no lapse of ages, however enveloping this 
early creed in a mass of fables, no vicissi- 
tude, which the long course of time may 
have effected in these different regions, 
availed, notwithstanding the cumbersome 
appendages which they annexed to it, 
totally to deface the correspondence to the 
Scriptural institutions, which we have de- 
tected, and which, indeed, was the neces- 
sary result of their deduction from revela- 
tion. We have likewise argued from the 
nomadic lives of the patriarchs, and from 
the deep reverence which seems to have 
been ascribed to the name of the true God 
in those treaties and transactions into which 
the patriarchs entered with the rulers of 
other tribes, that the covenant ratified to 
Abraham, and the peculiar marks of the 
divine favor, with which he had been ho- 
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nored, must have been widely known to 
the various occupants of Canaan, and, con- 
sequently, have created a veneration for 
his religion and a respect for himself, that 
most materially conduced to the rapid 
agerandizement, which he attained. To 
these causes have we retraced the analogy 
of Gentile customs to those commemorated 
in the Scriptures, and to the retention of 
the patriarchal institutes in the Mosaic law, 
the correspondence, also, discoverable be- 
tween these two sacred dispensations. — 

If we, however, advert to the internal 
structure of the law, which was accommo- 
dated to the temporary circumstances of 
the Israelites, restricted as it was from the 
nature of the times and the genius of the 
people, who were thus appointed the guar- 
dians of God’s truth and oracles, it will 
appear most eminently adapted to the 
preservation of the. more ancient promises 
and revelations, and in every way fitted to 
be. the connecting medium between the 
patriarchal economy and the Gospel. Its 
very deficiencies contained indications that 
the end of its institution remained to be 
accomplished ; its obscurities intimated that. 
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Shinar, whilst we can thus account for the 
comparative similarity, we are also enabled 
to refer the corruptions which obscure these 
revelations either 'to the first Tsabzanism 
after the flood, or to the later admixture of 
‘superstitions, which may have arisen from 
circumstances in their migrations or new 
settlements. For we have observed, that 
no lapse of ages, however enveloping this 
early creed in a mass of fables, no vicissi- 
tude, which the long course of time may 
have effected in these different regions, . 
availed, notwithstanding the cumbersome 
appendages which they annexed to it, 
totally to deface the correspondence to the 
Scriptural institutions, which we have de- 
tected, and which, indeed, was the neces- 
sary result of their deduction from revela- 
tion. We have likewise argued from the 
nomadic lives of the patriarchs, and from 
the deep reverence which seems to have 
been ascribed to the name of the true God 
in those treaties and transactions into which 
the patriarchs entered with the rulers of 
other tribes, that the covenant ratified to 
Abraham, and the peculiar marks of the 
divine favor, with which he had been ho- 
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nored, must have been widely known to 
the various occupants of Canaan, and, con- 
sequently, have created a veneration for 
his religion and a respect for himself, that 
most materially conduced to the rapid 
agerandizement, which he attained. To 
these causes have we retraced the analogy 
of Gentile customs to those commemorated 
in the Scriptures, and to the retention of 
the patriarchal institutes in the Mosaic law, 
the correspondence, also, discoverable be- 
tween these two sacred dispensations. — 

If we, however, advert to the internal 
structure of the law, which was accommo- 
dated to the temporary circumstances of 
the Israelites, restricted as it was from the 
nature of the times and the genius of the 
people, who were thus appointed the guar- 
dians of God’s truth and oracles, it will 
appear most eminently adapted to the 
preservation of the. more ancient promises 
and revelations, and in every way fitted to 
be. the connecting medium between the 
patriarchal economy and the Gospel. Its 
very deficiencies contained indications that 
the end of its institution remained to be 
accomplished; its obscurities intimated that. 
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its object and intent would hereafter be 
plenarily disclosed. Its whole catalogue 
of ceremonies was so constructed, that, 
surrounded as the Hebrews were by na- 
tions, who veiled their esoteric faith in ex- 
ternal symbols or hieroglyphical devices, it 
was impossible that they should not have 
directed the inquirer, even at the . time 
when they were confining him to the pure 
worship of the Ons Erernat Gop, to have 
sought in them a hidden and fuller signifi- 
cation. And, if at any time observant of 
the depravity of the Canaanite, or inqui- 
sitive respecting the superstitions of the 
house of bondage, the Israelite might have 
been induced to compare his legislative 
code with the laws of other communities, 
he must have perceived, that it had pro- 
ceeded beyond the cultivation of the rest 
of the world ; and, however other orders 
may have shone superior in each depart- 
ment of seience, he could not have failed, 
from sueh a comparative view of their reli~ 
gious polity, to have remarked, that % 
ranked above all others in a pre-eminent 
distinction, that, bearing the impress of 
divine revelation, it contained provisions 
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for the future, and preefigured, in its whole — 
body of services, a far more expansive, 
although distant, communication from God 
to man. Ata period when the rest of the 
world was plunged in idolatry and Poly- 
theism, it maintained inviolate the sublime 
doctrine of Onx IncorPporeat Gop, to 
whom every similitude throughout the range 
of creation was interdicted ; and, whilst the 
ether many families of mankind adored the 
host of heaven, as his representatives, or 
exalted every attribute into a separate 
divinity, or deified men of like passions 
with themselves, here nis attnbutes and 
perfections were pourtrayed as those of an 
omniscient and omnipresent Being, insepa- 
rable from himself, incommunicable to the 
operations of his hands. Hence, since man, 
straying into devious paths from the pure 
knowledge of God, had worshipped the 
phantoms of his own imagination on the 
altars of the sanctuary, the Israelites who, 
with an almighty arm and the display of 
divine power, had been separated from the 
rest. of the world, were imperitively en-. 
joined to live in a state of seclusion from 
the neighbouring nations, lest they might. 
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endanger the integrity of that faith, which 
had been deposited among them for: the 
future benefit of the human race. For,.as 
the Apostle asserts, the law was a school 
master to bring them to Christ :. and, al- 
though it was more particularly reserved 
to the prophetic books to specify the signs 
which should precede his advent, it. was, | 
neverthéless, calculated to afford evidences 
of a different’ desgription—such as .con- 
tained positive indications of the resolution 
of the one system into the other, demon-. 
strating, as well from its retrospective 
analogy to the patriarchal institutions .as 
from its undeniable reference to. Chris- 
tianity, that this progressive advancement- 
and uniformity in the fundamental articles 
of religion had been contemplated: from: the. 
beginning of things. 

But, although these evidences were dis 
persed through the whole economy, they, 
nevertheless, may be said: to have been 
more especially comprised: in’ the types.* 


* The Jews make mention of types, under the terms-D5% 
and J1‘J3s), used either to denote a preefiguration of some- 
' thing future, or a figure which, from some inherent analogy, 
is descriptive of some other person or thing, or a model,’ in’ 
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which rendered the sacrifices, oblations, 
and expiations, figurative of Him,.in whom 
they were ordained to receive their com- 
pletion in the fulness of time. And, as 
they :supplied the student of Moses with 
the requisites to identify the true Messiah 
at:his appearance, and established an union 
between the two Testaments, which then 
evinced both to have been revealed by the 
same all-wise Being, so they, doubtless, 
compensated to the Israelites for the ab- 
sence of those mysteries and secret nites 
which the Gentiles. had engrafted on Theo- 
logy, and which even the divinely-taught 
Hebrew appears, from his numerous defec- 
tions and his endless propensity to idolatry, 
to have required. 

-. We shall, therefore, consider the Levi- 


which senses they likewise occur in the New Testament. 
These are distinct from the W)7i, or allegorical discourse ; 
for, as Elias Levita says, : WD TT Sy prw wind wITD 
it is an explanation which does not follow the literal sense. 
St. Paul (Gal. iv. 12, 18.) gives one of the best specimens of 
it in the New Testament. The 5wr is the parable or simi- 
litude of the New Testament ; for, although some critics have 
confined it to poetry, there are many instances of it in prose. 
In tit. Sanhedrim, they are all joined with NMYOW or tra- - 
dition. | 
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tical services, as well from the internal 
proofs, as from the explanation of them is 
the New Testament, to have been ‘dee 
dedly typical of the mmistry and missiow 
of our Saviour. But, from a collation of 
the sacrificial animals with their ant-type, 
on the authority of St. Paul and those 
Fathers of the Church who wrote homilies 
on the text of the Old Testament, it is 
evident that they may be retraced in the 
sacrifice, by which Abraham confirmed nse 
covenant with the Almighty, previously to 
that. scenical vision, in which the fate of ng 
posterity was disclosed to him. Since, 
therefore, these were individually retamed, 
as victims by the Law of Moses, it 1s Im 
ferible, that the patriarchal services had a. 
signification more extended, than we usually 
attribute to them ; that many of their rites 
may not only have been actually typical, 
but may even have been understood by 
Abraham, and his more immediate descen- 
dants, as symbolizing those illustrious pro~ 
mises which had been madetothem. For, 
as we have noticed the retention of many 
. antecedent ordinances in the law, we may 
presume, that some of those, which had @ 
6 
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typical purport, existed before Moses: 
this we have seen to be the case in the 
sacrificial animals ; and the singular man- 
ner of their introduction in Genesis*, im-’ 
plies, that. a sigmfication beyond merely 
that of victims was attached to them. 
Moreover, we remark the ordinance of cir- 
cumcision ; the law of the blood-avenger ; 
that of the Sabbath and the first-born; 
the law of Levirate and of inheritance ; 
the distinction of animals into clean and 
unclean; the interdiction from eating 
blood, and other things, on which the le- 
gislator has expatiated, long before the 
deseent of Jaeob’s family into Egypt :— 
therefore, if some of these were applied to 
the typical purposes of the law, and were 
cited in this sense by the writers of the 
New Testament, we may reasonably infer, 
that they had a similar force at that time, 
and that others, which are not recorded to 
have found a place in this economy, may, 
nevertheless, have belonged to it, and 
have been thence extracted. at the delivery 
of the Jewish Institutes. We detect so 


. Gen. xv. 9-1 §, 


~ 
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httle.important difference in essentials;,.9n 
a careful scrutiny of either, that,we..ar¢ 
naturally led to this conclusion::' the-.mogt 
striking difference, perhaps, ‘consiste@: 39 
the places of divine worship; because, 
when no tabernacle was as yet. erected, 
groves *, hills, and consecrated spots weng 
selected for the service of the Deity ; but, 
when a structure was appointed for. this 
purpose, they were pronounced illicit, and 
4 recurrence to this primitive custom wag, 
ever afterwards, accounted an infractign of 
the divine law. oe 

Were it possible for us to ascertain the 
manner in which the Levites studied. the 
law, and to discover their ideas of its symr 
bolical sense, we might reason, with cer: 
tainty, on their notion of a Messiah. ‘The 
prophetic books, however, fully warrant 
the assertion, that the types were studied 
with reference to Him; and it is clear, 
from the impulses, which Ezra and Nehe- 


* Thus in Zevachim, c. xiv. p. 4. feta 
WON pw MAND Moan yt wor DpyT Now Fy 
s NOI aon “‘ When, as yet, the tabernacle was not 
erected, high places were licit; but, when the tabernacle’ was 
erected, they were prohibited.” Cf. Ikenium de Institatis'é6t 

Ceeremoniis Legis Mosdicee antes-Mosem. . toys 
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miah ‘gave to the investigation both of the 
Law and the Prophets, on the return from 
the captivity, that they were compared 
with each other with an increased ardour, 
aiid: that more distinct criteria of his ad- 
vent were deduced from them. Hence, 
the Jewish commentaries derived many 
applications of passages to Him, often 
nearly analogous to the illustrations of the 
New Testament, to which we are convin- 
ced, that parallels existed in his day, from 
all that we discover of Jewish opinions 
from the Gospels. Yet, however they 
may have prosecuted this study, we can- 
not conceive that they fully comprehended 
their allusion; because, as they were of a 
prophetic nature, history alone could have 
perfectly interpreted them ; therefore, not 
only the manifestation, but the crucifixion 
also, of our Saviour, was requisite to the 
elucidation of them. 

~ There is a variety of evidences in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the minor prophets, that 
they devoted their attention to the types : 
and the whole book of Ezekiel is con- 
structed either on a typical or an allego- 
rical model. The representative or typi- 
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eal action, by which they enforced their. 
predictions, on some occasions, was, doubt- 
less, in unison with that taste for symbols, 
and typical imagery, which the nature of 
the Levitical institutions had excited im. 
the public mind; it consequently shews, 
that this. influence, which they acquired, 
over the nation, must have resulted from, 
a long study of them. And, it is natural 
to suppose, that in process of time the 
Hebrews gradually elicited more corrobo-. 
rated proofs and brighter views of God's 
future purposes, and that from the peeu- 
liar devotion of the * Scribes to this oceu- 
pation, however distorted may have been; 
several of their expositions, many of those. 
discoveries originated, which were referred 
to the Messiah, in their later works. 
Hence, when He appeared, some of the. 
most distinguishing signs of his missian,. 


* We read of Scribes at an early period. Abarbanel on 
Is. xxxili. 18. connects their occupation, at this period,’ with 
the interpretation of the law : WT ADO ODM TDD PAN 
‘* Where is the scribe, and the man learned in the Boek of 
the Law?” It is curious that he has interpreted the latter 
clause, OYTIDT AN IDO FPN by OOWIM OTT ONT 
“ words great and mystical,” and that St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 20.) 
has likewise paraphrased it, wou ov¢nrnric rov alwvoc revroy, 
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and the correct application of no small 
proportion of prophecy, were known to 
the interpreters of the Scriptures; and 
after the performance of some of his most 
splendid miracles, the populace ascribed: 
to him those titles, which had, already, 
been determined to be characteristic of the. 
promised Deliverer. . 

We may argue, also, from the companies 
or sons of the prophets recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, that in times of demorali- 
zation and anarchy, and during the defec- 
tion of the ten tribes, this study of the 
law was * conducted, under their particu- 
lar supermtendence; and that the prophe- 
tic establishments said to have been at 


* The Targumist calls their school IDOE 3. Jabn 
(Bibl. Arch. V. 5. p. 259.) says: “ die Propheten waren 
daher nicht ordentliche, sondern ausserordentliche Lehrer, 
welche uuter Gottlichen Ansehen die Hebriaer Zurechtwiesen, 
und durch ihre Weissagungen und wunder, die Kenntniss 
Gottes und Religion erhielten. Naher kommen sie unseren 
Volkslehrern, wenn sie an den Sabbathen und Neumonden 
Gottselige Zusammenktinfte hielten, in welchen sie alle, die 
sich einfanden, zu belehren, und zur Gottselickeit und Tugend 
aufzumuntern suchten. 2 Kon. iv. 22, 28. Ezek. xxxiii. 30.” 
The term 937, which is applied to them in the first book of 


Samuel, suggests the idea, that it was a procession of pro- 
phets which Saul met. | 


r2 
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Bethel, Gilgal, Jericho, -and other. place9;: 
are not. mentioned entirely without. foun; 
dation. The legislator had provided cities 
for particular purposes: he had established, 
cities for the Levites, and cities of refuge; 
and we have reason to think, that others, 
not contemplated by him, were also appro; 
priated to some other. classes of people, 
Thus *, we read in Nehemiah (xi. 35.) of a 
village assigned to the artificers of the. 
tribe of Benjamin, and of another of the 
same description, in the first book of Chro- 
nicles (iv. 14.) from whence it is not un- 
reasonable to infer, that, at the period, 
when these companies or establishments 
were formed, they may have had their pe- 
culiar allotments in the places mentioned 
in the Seriptures. 

If other proofs were wanting to us, the 
divine origin of the law might be proved 
by the minute completion of prophecjes, 
which refer to it and illustrate it, and by 
the vast insight into its object, which 
Christianity has afforded to us. The ear- 
liest scriptural records contain unimpeach- 
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able’ indications, that the whole plan had 
been directed by the divine foreknowledge,- 
that a new order of things, and a Prophet,. 
who should perfect and make it honora- 
ble, had. been predicted: and when we. 
find the new covenant most minutely veri-, 
fying that prediction, we are forced to 
yield credit to this proposition. The in- 
distinct glimmering, which the primitive 
ages presented, gradually augmentéd in. 
brilliance, through the successive periods 
of prophecy, until it had attained the full 
light of truth and righteousness in the days 
of the Messiah, when men were enabled to 
behold in it the will of God, unobscured 
by shadow or by symbol. The immense * 


- * In the pages of the Fathers, we notice an immense num- 
ker of types, which seem merely to have originated in the 
fancies of the writers, which they have not scrupled to sup- 
port by the most outrageous traditions. Thus, because our 
Saviour was typically compared to Adam, St. Cyprian in- 
forms us, that the cross of Christ stood on the spot where 
Adam was buried. The Jews have admitted this typical pa- 
rallel between Adam and the Messiah, and call the latter 
PSP SIN or THIN OWN; and in Tzeror Hammor, § Be- 
xeshith, we read : NV OTN TWD MWD ND “ the mystery of 
the Messiah is the mystery of Adam.” St. Paul, also, adduces 
the Sabbath, as a type of the rest reserved for the people of 
God : and the Jews, as quoted by Buxtorf, continually assert it 
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range of types converging in one anti-type, 
whilst it unfolds the manifold ways, 

which the ancient worshipper was directed 
to the future accomplishment of the pro-' 
mises, also enables us to depict to our- 
selves the force of evidence, which must. 
have been crowded, as it were, on the 
Jewish convert, when the mission of Christ 
was completed. He could scarcely have 
examined any part of the legal ordinances, 
or have called to mind any of the more 
striking biographies of his nation, without 
perceiving this purpose of Scripture 


to be NM Dwi Sw NIN “a detypa of the world te 
come”— i.e. the days of the Messiah. In like manner, the 
burning bush, the veil of Moses, the brazen serpent, the 
wanderings in the wilderness, the land of Canaan and its al- 
lotments, afforded ample materials for seeking a correspon- 
dence with facts detailed in the New Testament. Besides 
which, in Midrash Coheleth, f. 90. c. 2. Moses is denomina~ 
ted NWN OND the first Goél, the Messiah JN Sw, the 
last: and his act of placing his family on an ass (Ex. iv. 20.) 
is compared to Zach. viii. 9. where the Messiah is predieted 
to ride on one;—it also proceeds to introduce a typical ana- 
logy between the manna, which fell in the desert, the rock 
from whence the waters gushed, &c. as particulars expected 
to occur at the coming of the Messiah :—and these are in- 
stanced in the New Testament. If we were, indeed, to exa- 
mine the Rabbinical works, we should discover almost every 
type, which we acknowledge. 
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brought before him: for instance,—the 
history of Isaac, preternaturally born in 
Abraham's old age, bearing the wood, on 
which he was to be sacrificed, and sub- 
mitting to the father’s knife raised against 
him,—that of Joseph, denominated the 
fruitful bough, az He was denominated 
“Tue Brancu from the stem of Jesse,” 
sold for twenty pieces of silver to the Ish- 
maelites, cast into an Egyptian prison, and 
“ galled with heavy fetters*;” or that of 
‘David, whom Saul endeavoured to destroy, 
_ a8 Herod the Messiah, lest he should oc- 
cupy his throne; each warned by an ora- 
cle to return on the death of the oppressor, 
each betrayed, passing over Kidron, and 
forsaken,—must have recurred to his mind, 
and satisfied him of the veracity of the 
Messiah, with a weight of demonstration, 
which no sophistry could remove, and no 
persecution eould invalidate. Or, when 
he imagined to himself Moses unfolding to 
the tribes the law of his Creator, and 
amidst the thunders, the dark cleud, and 
shrill clangor of the trumpet, exerting the 


* Ps, cv. 16. 
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eapacity of mediator . between. God, and 
guan,—-or Aaron and. his priests .standing 
xound the altar, attending to theiz edie, 
torial rites, and vicarious sacrifices,:.cayll 
he have failed to observe, that the -whole 
‘was completed by the mediation and 
sacrifice, which these recorded. facts pre 
figured ? 

.. The connecting link to his scrutiny, 
would be prophecy: it was the expositor 
‘of the law, the herald of the Gospel *.. «1 
was a march of intellect beyond the mere 
‘performance of those . typical services, 
-which restrained, indeed,. the worshippéts 
-within the boundaries of religion, - but 
‘could: not, without additional revelations, 
have assisted them to penetrate the essen- 
tial truths which they adumbrated. : Jt 
.Kept alive, invigorated and explained the 
“ancient hopes of the Messiah: it .deve- 
loped the nature of his mission—the oter 
‘mity and constitution of his kingdom : 
suppied a direct appeal to the first reaah- 


Cute 
Lan ” _esy b 


reaches Y Suets i is. the force of ayrvrédeca rou alwyog (Mate XXive 3.) 
and of all the corresponding expressions in the New Tepta- 
‘ment, viz. that [77 DOW or the age of the law was at an end. 
“e847 Con, x. 11. . The age of the Messiah is #277. DBR: ' 
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evs of Oliristianity from the Old Scriptures 
to the New; and substantiated in the minds 
of:those, who had been converted to it 
#eom Judaism, its full and unexceptionable 
‘dlaims to public reception. Its progres- 
kive illustrations prepared the wisest of 
the Jéwish writers to expect the abolition 
of many temporary concessions in the law ; 
and as the period of the long anticipated 
‘tmelioration of religious polity approached, 
‘enabled them, in some instances, with an 
‘extraordinary accuracy, to ascertain facts, 
which were verified by subsequent history. 
“Fhus, confirming, enlarging and renewing 
‘the promises made to Abraham and his 
seed for ever, and admitting both Jew and 
Gentile to an equal participation of them, 
i prophecy led those, who had been waiting 
‘for the salvation of Israel, unconsciously 
to co-operate with the fulfilment of the 
divine plan. 

Nor were the vast expectations and 
hopes, which the better comprehension of 
the types and prophecies excited, before 
‘the time of our Saviour, confined within 
“the. boundaries of Judea: they had already 
begun. to be disseminated among the Gen- 
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tiles, and had given a new turn to the spe- 
culations of philosophers. But this was 
not the result of human reason: for, al- 
though they had acquired a comparative 
knowledge of God, they worshipped hin 
not, as such; and even those few, whe’ 
reasoning from his omnipresence and pet~ 
fections, argued that he could not be con- 
tamed in a temple made with hands, and 
that no image could be representative of 
Him, still could not raise his nature and 
attributes from that veil, which ignorance 
and fanaticism had dropped upon them. 
In every creed he was associated with 
something derogatory from His eternal 
power and Godhead : none, however ele- 
vated and mental may have been its spe- 
culations, conceived, abstractedly, an idea 
of Him, as pure essence: in the Mosaic 
ritual alone, He was proclaimed a self- 
existent spirit: in this alone were the 
pollutions of the whole world banished 
from the earthly tabernacle of H:s holi- 
ness. 

' Jt were, indeed, difficult of belief, situa- 
ted as the Israelites were, with respect ta 
the Chaldeans and Aasyrians, the Edomitish 
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and Arabian dynasties, and being in such a 
direct vicinity to Tyre and Sidon, the 
marts of the world, that their ntes and 
prophecies could have continued an abso- 
lute secret to all, but themselves, or that 
Judah and Benjamin could have been led 
captive into Babylon, or the ten tribes 
have been removed to the cities of the 
Medes, without some insight into the reli- 
gious system and the sacred books of the 
conquered, thereby, resulting to the con- 
querors. The very fact of their depen- 
denee on Persia, at the time of the erection 
of the second temple—the grants made to 
them by Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes,— 
and the cabals constantly excited against 
them, during some of the intermediate 
reigns, prove that some inquiry into the 
religious economy, which they were desir- 
ous of re-establishing, must have taken 
place, before they were able to defeat the 
calumnies of their opponents, and become 
re-invested in their rights. 

From these and other causes the Gén- 
tiles derived opportunities of obtaining 
some acquaintance with the Jewish theo- 


logy: but these were abundantly increased 
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by the settlement of the Jews in * Egypt} 
in the times of Alexander and Prolemy's 


ar a 

. *-The temple, which Onian bail by perminian of Pislemp, 
and Cleopatra in Egypt, by withdrawing the Jews from aty 
tending that at Jerusalem, was the source of great sc schism, 
and one great cause of the introduction of Pagan philosophy 

A dispute has arisen, whether it was at Leontopolis in thd 
Heliopolitan nome, or at Heliopolis itself. Josephus, Antigy 
]. xiii. c. 3. ||. 1. (cf. Lxii. ec. 10.) in the letter of Onias to 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra, for permission to erect it 
mentions, on his arrival with several Jews, elg Acdyrey: i 
wédy ‘H\toxoNrov, the discovery of many temples, one of 
which he wished to model after the plan of that at Jesusalem. 
And, in the grant, we read, dvéyvepéy o# ric rapdxhnow, 
aliduvroc éxtrparival cow ro éy AtovroxoAet Tou “HuovroAfrov 
iepov cupxextwxdg dvaxalapai, xpooayopevépsvov dé: rie 
ayplac BovBacrewc. Isaiah, xix. 18, 19, predicted this OG 
currence, and in his prophecy, the city is called DIT VY, 
which has been interpreted Leontopolis, on the authority of the 
Arabic, in which i= p> means a lion. But sixteen MSS. 
read TT for 1; those, therefore, who read it DUT ~YY, have 
decided in favor of Heliopolis. The Septuagint in the Com- 
plutensian edition, Symmachus, the Vulgate, and the Arabic 
also, support this reading, and Ikenius inclines to it. Bar 
Bahluil in voce £0361, makes mention of this city, and says, 
that the meaning of the word is love, safety, deliverancé;, &e. 


Ephraem Syrus speaks of 331, as a city, which the Scholian 
rightly calls, +, yl or Rhinocorura. Some have laboured to 
prove it Ostracine. In our version, it is called “ the city of 
destruction ;” and if Isaiah intended any Coptic name by D'S1, 

the opprobrium which he casts on it, is wonderfully supported 


by the force of the roots 9,epcy and 2, POG; but, as the voi#i- 
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fram. which period: the- whole of their im- 
gpired writings became accessible toleatned 
men of all nations, and consequently more 
aceurate notions of the Messiah prevailed. 

Yet, whilst the Septuagint; prepared the 
way. for the conversion of the Gentiles, the 
Jewish establishments in Egypt blinded 
the native Jew, and were one of the prin- 
cipal causes that he did not recognize the 
true prophetic criteria in our Saviour. Imi- 
tating the practices of the. philosophic 
sects, he began to admix Platonism, mysti- 
cism, and allegory, with his interpretations 
of the Sacred Volume ; and, in seeking for 
a fancied hidden signification, lost sight of 


mon copies of the LXX read ’Agedéx, it is probable, that the 
Hellenists may have changed this word, in their copies of 
Asaiah, to PT¥iT. Cf. Jos. Ant. lib. xiii.c. 10. lib. xx. c. 10. 
Vitringa has shewn that multitudes of Jews were established 
between Heliopolis and Bubastus, and conjectures the five 
cities, mentioned by Isaiah, to have been, Memphis, Bubas- 
tus, Sais, Heliopolis, and Alexandria. It is singular, that as 
‘Vespasian put an end to this Temple, so Titus destroyed that 
at Jerusalem. Josephus mentions, that the Jews, long before 
‘the destruction of their city, had introduced their customs in 
‘several parts of the world, which must have led to that in- 
quiry into their theology, on which we have insisted (Antiq. 
lib. xiv. c. 7. §. 2. Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. vi. c. 11.) and Philo 
iin Flaec. asserts, that in Egypt alone, more than a million 
_of them were established. | ne 
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its true scope and moral tendency. And; 
as this propensity also prevailed in Judea, 
and sects tracing their origin to one or 
other of these speculative societies then: 
possessed the chief influence in religious 
affairs, it is not so much a matter of sur- 
prise, when we consider their wild opt 
nions, that they should have rejected the 
Messiah, whose advent, doctrines, and 
career, were diametrically opposed to their 
anticipations. Yet, they must have been 
frequently in doubt from the absolute com- 
pletion of many of their traditions by his 
life and miracles ; hence many of unpreju- 
diced minds, shortly after his entrance on 
his ministry, convinced that “of him Moses 
in the Law and the Prophets did testify,” 
imputed those. exertions of divine power 
which he manifested to the accomplish- 
ment of prophecy by his appearance. They 
could not have forgotten the commotion 
and expectation which was excited at his 
birth ; nor could they have witnessed his 
extraordinary career without doubts of the 
validity of their objections. But they per- 
ceived the fundamental dogmata of their 
novel system discredited and subverted by 
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his doctrines, their false expositions of the 
Scriptures refuted, and the whole web of 
their traditions and idle ceremonies un- 
ravelled by his appeals to the sacred text : 
they perceived, that in exact proportion as 
he restored the law to its primitive purity, 
their glosses and speculative additions to it 
were divested of that authority which they 
arrogated to them. 

For they had misinterpreted many essen- 
tial doctrines, which the Gospel vindicated 
and illustrated, and had obscured with 
glosses those clauses which related to the 
incorporation of strangers, and typified the 
full admission of the Gentiles. Deeming 
their nation God’s peculiar people, they 
excluded all the rest of mankind from His 
regard ; and, adding to these notions the 
doctrines of the Fatalists, they first planted 
in the Church of God the monstrous 
theory of unconditional election and ex- 
clusive predestination *. Mankind indeed, 


® Cf. Bruckerum. The early Christians directed their 
writings against these errors, and only made use of the terms 
to show their unrestricted application to all true members of 
the Church. Cf. Theod. in Phil. i. 1. As election and pre- 
destination were phrases implying God’s purpose of bringing 
all men to the knowledge of the truth, they are accordingly 
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in all their erring generations, had deflected 
from the ways of truth: the student of 


united with the merciful attributes of the Deity. Thus, 
Clemens Romanus, Ep. 1, writes, xposthOwpey oby airg by 
dovdrnre Wuyiic, dyvac Kal dyudvrove xeipag alpovrec wpdc 
airév, dyanwrrec rov Ewcecky & evoxrNay xX voy LHarépa 
jpev, 6c "EKAOTHE pépoc éxoinoey Eavrg; and, in the 
course of the same Epistle, he more clearly defines the elect : 
KodAnwpév ody roicg gSgare cal ducalag? elory Se ovroe 
éxXNexrot rov Oeod, cf. Rom. x. 13. And, because the 
incorporation of the Gentile had been contemplated ever 
since the promise made to Abraham, the zpodpiopoc and 
xpodecic, which related to this event, are synonymously used 
by the ecclesiastical writers. We read in Rom. viii. 29. of 
the xara mpdéSeowy xdhrot, who are identified with the xpow- 
piopévoc in the following verses, with which we may compare 
Eph. i. 11. 2 Tim.i. 9. The Pharisees, among their other 
reveries, were dgwpropévor, from the YONI OY, or the differ- 
ent sects and rest of the nation; as Maimonides interprets 
the phrase, in tract. NNDW DYN, c. 6. § ult. Hence the 
Apostle, who had been a Pharisee, declares his separation 
now only to be ic ciayyéAvoy Geod, in the Epistle which he 
wrote to refute their dogmata. 

The xpéSeore is defined in Eph. i. 8—11. and the xpodpee- 
poc is explained in the 8th verse ; and that it is joined with 
conditions and human exertions is evident from 1 Cor. ix. 
26, 27. Phil. iii. 13. Heb. iii. 12—14. iv. 1, 2. xii. 15, 16. 25+ 
Justin Martyr declares, that God created man with the 
capability of choosing and performing that which was good, 
and argues, ézel el pu) rotrd éorly, d\Aa cas’ cipappé yyy 
wavra ylveray, ov Te TO Ed piv Esly bXGE Et yap 
elpaprarrdvde reva dyadoy elvat, & révee Pavro»y, 
ov obrocg dwodeckrog, ob0€ Exeivog peprrede’ 
& ab, el pi) wpoaipécer EXevdépg xpdc ro gevyew Ta aicxpd, cai 
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meee. eo the law. to follow, the 


aipsjosat ta kadd, Suvapey & Exe TO dvSpwretov yEévos, ANAI- 
“TION ETI TON Offax AHTOTE MPATTOMENON. P: 80. 
| ‘ef. ‘pp. 816, 345. 847. Ed. Colonie. upcrxxxvi. 

“Tatian (p: 146.) asserts the same doctrine ; and in a frag- 
Y rhent of Ambrosius Alexandrinus, preserved by Origen, we 
| ‘read, el rpoyvworne torly 6 Oedc ray peddévrwr, kal det atra 
yiveoSar, MATAIA ‘H IIPOZEYXH:....... «i wdvra cared 
Bobdrnow Ocov ylverat, kal dpdpora abrod ter} ra Bovkhpara, 
eal | OYAEN TPAIIHNAI, &» BotdAerat, dbvarat, MATAIA ‘H 
_IIPOZEYXH. It is evident that he is here speaking of pre- 
destination, in the distorted sense in which it was accepted by 
“many heretics. Irenzeus says, that the Valentinians éavrove 
. . Umepupovar, redelovg drokadovyrec, cal oréppara éxdoyhe, 
against whom he asserts, in that part of his works, where the 
Greek is wanting, “* posuit in homine potestatem electionis 
eeeeseut hi quidem, qui obedissent, just bonum sint possi- 
dentes, datum quidem @ Deo, servatum vero ab ipsis. Qui 
_ autem non obedierunt, justé non invenientur cum bono, et 
- meritam poenam percipient,” |. iv. c. 87. §1. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Chrysostom, Basil, Theodoret, and others, argue 
“exactly to the same purpose. "EAedvSepoy xal abretoboroy 
éxoinoey 6 Oedc rov dvIpwror, says Theophilus ad Autolycum, 
1. ii. p. 103. 

The opinions, to which these writers alluded, were the same 
“as those which the Pharisees maintained in the days of our 
Saviour ; and, from the adoption of them by some classes of 

_ heretics, they became planted in the Christian Church.’ But 
' we must be slow in admitting any system which’ is opposed 
“to the mercy of the Creator ; and, if we find it both contrary | 
‘to sound criticism and the doctrines of the Apostolic Cinch, 
‘we are bound to reject it altogether. We cannot reconeile a 
- state eof future punishments with the divine goodness, i if we 
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the Gentile vulgarized religion by crowd- 
ing it with imaginary objects of adoration ; 
whilst the reveries of a perplexed philo- 
sophy bewildered the more intelligent. 
The error increased with every age and 
extended to every natioz, until, when the 
whole world having corrupted God's bright- 
est revelations, “ by wisdom knew him 
not,” the Messiah was manifested in the 
flesh, justifying the ways of God to man, 
and proclaiming remission of sins. 

Nor had the law been that system of 
implacable severity which some assert it to 
have been. For, if it had been of this un- 
relenting nature, if it afforded no means 
for cancelling sins, if the infraction of the 
conditions on which its blessings depended __ 
had been inexpiable, there would have 
been a contradiction between it and the 
Christian covenant which we should have 
been at a loss to reconcile to the immuta- 


credit this uncontrollable necessity and fated impulse which 
is fabled to be suspended over human actions; nor might we, 
believing these opinions, be blamed for apologizing for every 
crime, in the words of Agamemnon in the Iliad :— 


"ETQ. & ovk airwoe eit, 
*AAAa ZEY2, xal MOIPA kai népogoirec "EPINNYS. 
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bility of God, and to the signal mercies 
with which he favored the Israelites. : Ex- 
amples, indeed, to the contrary abound in 
every part of the Old Testament: it is 
there seen proposing repentance in many 
of its typical rites, in its daily sacrifices, 
its sin and trespass-offerings, its services of 
atonement and expiation: and, whilst in 
Deuteronomy (xxx. 1—6.) it provided for 
national repentance *, it were an absurdity 
to argue that it did not include personal. 
+ Man was the instrument by which it 


* On the same principle we may argue, that eternal re- 
wards and punishments were included under temporal: for 
the absence of these would create a wide difference between 
the two economies. The application of some passages in the 
Pentateuch by our Saviour to this doctrine—its assertion ia 
the Book of Job, which is of similar or nearly similar anti- 
quity—and the illustration of the faith of the Patriarchs on 
this subject, in the Epistle to the Hebrews—prove that this 
assumption is not destitute of foundation. Had it not, then, 
been an established article of faith, the arguments in the New 
Testament would have been exclusively drawn from the 
Psalms and the Prophets. It was, however, before the time 
of Christ, denied by one Jewish party—confounded with the 
metempsychosis by another—and admixed by the Essenes 
with the fictions of mythologists: wherefore, our Saviour, by 
restoring it to its full scope and sense, was properly said to 
have brought life and immortality to light by his Gospel. 

+ The Jews attribute to Moses the highest degree of pro- 
phecy ; and Albert Schultens, in refutation of an objection 
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had been revealed, but the Gospel was 
proclaimed by the Son of God. The one 
was the Gospel veiled in shadows, the 
other was the law ushered into perfect 
light. Both, proceeding from Him “ with 
whom is no variableness nor shadow of a 
turning,” were adapted to man’s different 
stages of improvement: the one, like the 
sun arising in mists over the eastern moun- 
tains, was suited to the dawn of society ; 
the other, like its meridian splendor, dis- 
pelling every shadow which obscured the 
world, was fitted to them who were “ called 
out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
For then had the predicted time arrived 
that “ priests and Levites should be taken 
from all nations*,’ that the sons of the 
stranger “should join themselves to the 
Lord to serve him, to love the name of the 


urged against the Pentateuch, from Numb. xiii. 3. has pro- 
duced a similar assertion from the sacred text. He under- 
stands 3) to refer to the answers which he returned from 
God, and quotes the Sepher Yuchasin, where Ezra is called 
WO VIY “ responsor similis Most.” The common use of 
the root i713), both in Hebrew and Chaldee, substantiate his 
criticism, which derives a considerable illustration from the 


use of usic in Arabic. 
* Isaiah Ixvi. 18, 19. 21. 
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Lord, and be his servants, and that his 
house should become a house of prayer to 
all people *.” For the ordinances enacted 
during the darkness of the world had 
ceased, and were rendered impossible of 
minute performance: the Jew was dis- 
joined from the legal observance of his fes- 
tivals by the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the nation. No stone was 
left to that temple which once contained 
the worshippers assembled from every part, 
no high priest remained to offer sacrifices 
or perform expiations—the holy city was in 
ruins, the sceptre had departed from Judah, 
Zion was desolated, and Jerusalem trodden 
under the feet of the Gentiles. Heaven — 
had put its seal to the close of this eco- 
nomy, in the judgments poured on the 
people in its wrath, and when apostate 
Julian + would have rebuilt the temple, it 
interposed to prevent him, because its ser- 
vices had expired, and the Gospel had 
been preached to the nations. For, the 
law which was given by Moses had ceded 
to the grace and truth which came by Jesus 


* Isaiah lvi. 6, 7. + Ammianus Marcellinus, |. xxiii. 
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Christ ; and on those who had been 
wanderers in the night, and walking in 
darkness and the shadow of death, had 
that true light begun to shine which was 
ordained to be the salvation of all the ends 
of the earth. 


SERMON IIL’. 


ON THE OFFICE OF MELCHISEDEK. 


HEBREWS V. 10 part of 11. 


Called of God an High Priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek, of whom we have many things to say, and 
hard to be uttered. 


ALTHOUGH we have already cursorily no- 
ticed the origin and typical structure of 
the Mosaic law, we are induced, by the 
comparison instituted by St. Paul between 
the priesthoods of Melchisedek and our 
Saviour, and by their asserted superiority 
over the Aaronical, to retrace our steps, 
for the sake of inquiring into the nature of 
the sacred office which he discharged, be- 
fore we proceed to a consideration of the 
introduction of the Gospel. But, in this 
analysis of Scripture and tradition, of truth 
and of uncertainty, we must not only exa- 


* Preached December 11, 1825. 
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mine the sacerdotal dignity with which he 
was invested, but the rank which he main- 
tained as an individual, because this dis- 
tinction will be found necessary to elicit 
the real sense of many parts of the com- 
parison which the Apostle drew between 
the character and offices of him and our 
Saviour. The book of Genesis has fur- 
nished us with but a scanty apparatus for 
a critical research into this subject, and 
the subsidiary information which we derive 
from the state of religion in the times in 
which he flourished, remains alone as the 
test by which we may try the other docu- 
ments which have survived to us. 

Since then, on a review of the earlier 
parts of Genesis, we find a strong proba- 
bility supporting the idea that the nght of 
priesthood was, at this epoch, vested in 
the first-born, and that the senior member 
of each family exercised the supreme juris- 
diction * over his descendants, both in civil 


5 
#* + ’ 
HE pry 9 gt! Kewul itor 
Ci) a te e 
ols dbl wid) Iya 
‘¢ Thus is it the custom and ordinance of the world, 
That the Father has power over the Son.” 
Firdausi’s Shaéhadmeh. 
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and secular affairs, and since the union of 
these in the same individual 1s corroborated 
by the consenting testimony of all antiquity, 
we argue from this general prevalence of 
the custom among other people to the 
correctness of this particular statement of 
the Jews. For, at the period when Mel- 
chisedek met Abraham, Canaan was sub- 
jected to the authority ‘of several inde- 
pendent Reguli, who appear to have been 
nomadic, or stationary, according to the 
season of the year. So the life of the 
Patriarch himself, though flowing on in 
a devout intercourse with God, was 
occupied in the primitive simplicity of 
pastoral cares, and was at one time spent 
on the sides of Lebanon, and at another, 
as his flocks and herds required shelter, in 
the plains near the Jordan. 

But, since at this period of his history he 
was the head of three hundred and eighteen 
trained servants, born in his house, (Gen. 
xiv. 14.) and had acquired a sufficient im- 
portance to become the ally of the tribes * 
of Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, he must have 


* OnIN m2 ya OM (Heb. text) Odror oar cvvwe 
pora rp ’ABpaap (LXX.) Gen. xiv. 13, 
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been equal to many of the Phylarchs, who 
then possessed the country; for it does 
not appear that Canaan was, as yet, exclu- 
sively occupied by the ancestors of that 
heptarchy whom Joshua was commissioned 
to dislodge from it; and it will‘ be more 
fully shown, that Melchisedek is not (as 
some writers have asserted) to be referred 
to their race from the circumstance of his 
establishment at Salem. 

In the sacred page he is exhibited to us 
as king of the district, and priest of the 
Most High God: and no further mention 
of him is made in the historical books after 
the blessing which he conferred on Abra- 
ham, returning from the discomfiture of 
the confederated kings. Yet, unless some 
more extended knowledge of him as an 
individual, or some clear apprehension of 
his office had existed, such a brief account 
as that in Genesis would scarcely have 
supplied David with reasons for citing him 
with such marks of dignity in the Psalms, 
or have afforded materials sufficient for 
the typical collation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. For, it 1s evident from our text, 
that St. Paul’s allusions were carried be- 
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yond the detail of the sacred narrative, 
and that the particulars on which they 
were founded were not entirely unknown 
to the Hebrews, to whom he addressed his 
Epistle. That numberless traditions were 
current respecting Melchisedek the writ- 
ings both of the Jews and of the Fathers, 
and the pages of the Byzantine writers, 
most perfectly certify us. 

We must, however, in the first place, 
bear in mind, that the most ancient records 
inform us, that descriptive titles were 
usually * affixed to particular offices, and 


* Friderich Korber writes: ‘‘ Qualismodi cognominum 
regibus facta impositio non priscarum solummodo gentium 
recepta fuit moribus, sed hodiernz quoque adhuc est con- 
suetudinis. Sic Geraris seu Philisteorum reges dicti quon- 
dam sunt Abimelechi, Aigyptiorum Pharaones. Sic hodié 
quoque Romanorum Imperatores communiter Cesares salu- 
tantur et Augusti, 4 Caio Julio Ceesare, ejusque Sororio, 
Octavio Augusto. Sic Turcarum Imperatores Soldani, Tar- 
tarorum Chami vel Chani, Moschorum Czari, Persarum Sofi, 
Abyssinorum ... Negi vel Belul Giani, i. e. Prepotentes 
Principes adhiic dici adsolent.” Hottinger de Melchisedeco 
expresses himself more diffusely; “ talis...fuit Philistaz- 
orum Abimelech; héc enim nomine occurrit ocvyxpovoc 
Abrahami (Gen. xx. 26.) Isaaci (xxv. 31.) Davidis (Ps. xxxiv.) 
fEgyptii suos aliquandid Pharaones, Syri Autiochos, Persze 
veteres Chosroes, recentiores Zofos, Arabes Ante-Muham- 


medani Tabbaas (NYA) Post Muhammedani Chalifas et 
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that the memory of signal achievements 
- or of circumstances of great notonety, was 


Amri ’olmumenin, Principes Fidelium..... wwe ee &C. &E. 
habuere. Qui ex posteritate sunt Muhammedis Schérifi 
cluent. Phylarchis multis Arabum Aretz (quod vocabulum, 
2 Cor. xii. 82. occurrit.) Turcarum Chakan, et Chattaiorum 
Imperatori tributa sunt nomina. Reginarum Ethiopie 
Candaces, regum propria nomenclaturé NW] Wald reges 
Regum. Eddem ratione, Antiquissimi Hebrei Hierosoly- 
morum reges, Malchi-zedek vel, quod idem est, Adoni-zedek 
dicebantur.” 


To these we may add other examples. The kings of 
Senaria (x) Lal!) were collectively entitled pel AL, 
individually, x pal he, and the Lords of Rujan in Par- 
thia or Tabristan posnle The Sihah does not authorize 


Sa 


Hottinger’s wide interpretation of ees but restricts it to the 


kings of Yemen, and mentions X«,\s5 as the plural form: and 


Montenebbi in his elegy on the death of Fatik, writes, 


, Mae 3% 6 
#8 le ye 3 Um shpat nid > 
** If he dwelt among the Persians, he was Kaiser, if among 
the Arabs, Tubbu,” on which the Scholiast remarks, that 
every king of Persia is called us  paand Kasri (Khosrav) and 
every king of Rome pos Kaiser, every king of Turkey Jfsls- 
‘Khakan, every king of the Hamyar tribe, Tubu, and every 
king of the Abyssinians stletl A’nnajasht, The captain 
of the Gerarite host was called Phicol, “ the mouth of all,” 
.which we must suppose a name of office, answering to ,- 
waztr or vizier. ‘The Zemach David mentions the custom to 
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often stamped on the achiever, or prin- 
cipal person connected with them, by 
some name that was expressive of them. 
In the Old Testament this was the case 
with Abram and Sarai, with Esau, with 
Jacob, Gideon, and many others: and that 
it was also the case in Pagan countries, we 
may unequivocally decide from the history 
of Joseph. Remembering, therefore, that 
the princely and sacerdotal dignities were 
united in the same individual, we discover 
not only titles applied to them which de- 
signated their secular function, but others, 
likewise, which were appropniated to them 
as supreme directors of religion. 

* If, then, this practice was so widely 
adopted, and if we can discover vestiges of 


have been from the earliest period among the Jews, as we 
perceive from the sacred books; and Phaleg is distinctly 
said to have received his name from the division of the earth, 
which took place in his day; in like manner, Joseph’s Aigyp- 
tian title, which some copies read Vovdougaryx, which Jerome 
interprets Saviour or Preserver of the world, isclearly deduced 
from the office which he filled, being [Kcw yf 2ananes 
‘* Preserver of all men.” 

* We find, according to Dynasties r - |Jy - or I, ly 
to have been an hereditary royal title of the Persians, and’ we 
perceive from the Berhani Katted, that the former equally 
referred to the priestly dignity. 
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teousness, and the duties and services of 
religion are continually introduced under 
thts phrase in the Psalms, the Prophets, 
and epistolary parts of the New Testament. 
We observe it entering into the prophetic 
names of the Messiah, and find it after- 
wards so widely accepted in this sense, 
that it became the distinguishing appella- 
tion of one class of Jewish proselytes ; and 
in the same sense it is of repeated occur- 
rence in Chrysostom and others of the 
Fathers. 

Nor, will it seem improbable that, be- 
sides Abraham and Lot, another wor- 


10 tn. Pay) 1. For examples of the synonimous 
use of righteousness and religion, cf. Ps. iv. 5. xxii. 8. xl. 9. 
li. 19. exxxii. 9, Isaiah xxxii. 1. lvi. 1. Jer. xxiii. 6. xxxiil. 
15, 16. Dan. ix. 24. Mal. iv. 2. 1 Cor. i. 80. 2 Cor, iii. 9. 
xi. 15. Several Jewish commentators referred the verse in 
Ps. cx. where his name is mentioned, to the Messiah: thus, 
Moses Haddershan, MITT JOD YW PYTS ‘JOO TT NW DD 
*‘ who, then, was He ?—HeE was the righteous King and 
Saviour,—King Messiah.” It was a favorite maxim with 
them, that : 0°25 yoT MAND yNwW MD 55 “every thing, 
which happened to the Patriarchs, was a type to their de- 
scendants,” which St. Paul seems to have borne in mind, 
(1 Cor. x. 11.)—The sacerdotal title may be observed among 
the Midianites : thus Jethro, priest of Midian, is denomina- 
ted NWN, the etymology of which restricts it to his office. _ 
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shipper of the trae. God should have 
settled ‘himself in this country ; for, as we 
cannot calculate the progressive stages of 
its Polytheism, neither can we shew that it 
was, at this period, so demoralized as it was 
at that of the Israelitish invasion. For, 
as late as the time of Moses, we perceive 
Jethro priest. of the Midianites suggest- 
ing to the Lawgiver regulations ‘for the 
congregation :—nearly about the same pe- 
riod, or somewhat before, we find the pri- 
mitive religion maintained by Job * and his 
friends in Uz, and are assured, that there 
was a time ¢ when the Egyptians were not 
Polytheists, and that long after their de- 
clension to idolatry the inhabitants of the 
Thebais continued to preserve the original 
worship. 


* Cedrenus, p- 43, makes Job a descendant of Esau, and 
declares him to have been the son of Zerah, the fifth from 
Abraham, (Gen. xxxvi. 13.) A person of that name is men- 
tioned among the sons of Issachar, (Gen. xIvi. 13.) At-p. 71, 
Cedrenus cites him, as a near relation of Jethro, and calls 
his book a dramatic composition. Michael Glycas, Annal. 
B. i. page 146, makes him also, the fifth from Abraham, and 
Cyril says, that at the time of his temptation, he was 78 
years old. : 

t See a preceding note. ° 
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If, therefore, any dependence tiay be 
placed on the tradition that Melchisedek 
was Shem, he, as head of the house of 
Eber, could alone * have instituted claints 


* According to the Samatitan chronology, Shem must 
have died 440 years before the birth of Abraham. Dufresnoy 
in his Chronological Tables, appears to favour Tournemine’s 
theory of reconciliig the Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint; 
by the continuation of the capital number through the series: 
thus, when Shem is stated to have been 100 years old, at the 
birth of Arphaxad, he conceives the capital number (100) to 
be necessarily added to Arphaxad’s age, at the birth of Salah, 
and so forth. This is however encumbered with insurmount- 
able difficulties, and in many instances totally fails. Accord- 
ing to the three, the comparative ages will thus stand. 


Hebrew.'Samaritan. Septuag, 
Shem’s age at Arphaxad’s birth |100yrs. 100yrs. 100yrsa. 
Arphaxad’s age at Salah’s birth! 35 {135 at Cainan’s birth |185 
‘Balah’s age at Eber’sbirth....| 30 {130 | Cainan’s at Salah’s!130 
Eber’s age at Peleg’s birth ----] $4 134 Salah’s at Eber’s |130 
Peleg’s age at Reu’s birth ....| 30 {130 Eber’s at Peleg’s {134 
Reu’s age at Serug’s birth ....| 32 132 Peleg’s at Reu’s-«{130 
Serug’s age at Nahor’s birth -+/ 30 130 Reu’s at Serug’s« -/132 
Nahor’s age at Terah’s birth --| 29 79 Serug’s at Nahor’s |130 
Terah’s age at Abram’s birth ..| 70 | 70 Nahor’s at Terah’s|179 
Terah’s at Abram’s| 70 


The Septuagint does not so much differ from the Samaritan 
as from the Hebrew : it inserts one generation, which I can- 
not but conceive an interpolation, which, (since St. Luke hits 
quoted it) must have taken place before the birth of our 
Saviour,—for two reasons :—1st. because if we reject Cainan 
from the text, the difference between the Samaritan and the 
LXX will be very inconsequential,—2dly, because the LXX 
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to the High Priesthood. And as, aecord- 
ing to the most accurate ehronological 
computations, he was then alive, the only 
apparent difficulty will cansist in his esta- 


translators have altegether omitted him in |] Chron. i. 24. 
If, however, we admit the Hebrew to be correct, and deduct 
from the 500 years, which Shem lived after the birth of 
Arphaxad, the aggregate ages of the intervening generstions, 
at the recorded births of their children, we shall arrive at the 
demonstration, that Shem lived 210 years after the birth of 
Abraham, and was, consequently, a long time contemporary 
with Isaac. And, as the whole life of Abraham amounted 
but to 175 years, it will follow from the text, that Shem sur- 
vived him 75 years, Too much stress has been laid by 
chronologers on the remains of Manetho, Abydenus, Be- 
rosus, and Sanconiatho; and they have been too prone to 
regulate the dates of biblical events, by occurrences in pro- 
fane history, synchronizing them on the mere testimony of 
the Byzantine writers or the Fathers. For instance, we may 
judge, from this passage jn Elmakin, how far fable was 
adppted. 


2 Hamtor 9 gl pall Reael pat Oph 8g pte te 


Fd a td 

Kile Ipald 4 tg 5 sglaiom y allel) chu prmmnd » dtiles 
“ Shem died in the month Elul, on Friday, at the end of 
2758th year of the world, and they embalmed him, buried 
him, and mourned over him.” He also states, that Terah 
was 265 years old, when he died, but Ibn Batric asserts, 
that he was but 205 years old; the Shalsheleth Hakkabala 
likewise refers the foundation of the Amazonian dynasty to 
the days of Reu, and dates the jubilee from Lot’s delivery : 
and on assertions as crude, and as trifling as these, have sys- 
tems ‘been erected. 


G 2 
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blishment in the territory of the Canaanites. 
But, whoever he was, by exacting homage 
from Abraham, with whom the divine co- 
venant had been exclusively made, it is 
most inferible that he was senior and 
superior to him in sacred affairs, which we 
can by no means conceive true of any of 
the line of Ham. For 1f, as the best critics 
have proved, Shem was alive after this 
event; and if, although, according to the 
Samaritan chronology, he must have died 
before it, we nevertheless observe those 
writers who have treated of the opinions of 
the Samaritans assuring us that THEY inva- 
riably believed * Shem to have been the 


* When we call to mind the jealous and reverential care, 
with which the Jews watched over their sacred books, and 
consider the miserable fate of the Samaritan writings, we 
should require nothing short of actual proof, before weconclude 
the Samaritan Pentateuch more authentic than the Hebrew. 
Shem could not have been contemporary with Abraham, ac- 
cording to the present Samaritan copy, yet the Samaritans 
believe Shem ‘to have been Melchisedek. Hottinger, from 
the specimens of their writings, which he had an opportunity 
of seeing; records it, as their opinion, and Epiphanius (Her. 
56.) writes Lapapeirae pév yap rovroy vopilovow eivac rov 
Zjp- Some MSS. read, rov viov rov Xu, which being sus- 
picious is placed in brackets, in the best edition. The Sama~- 
ritan Commentary, preserved at Oxford, (MSS. Huntingdon, 
No. 301. p. 132.) from which the Rev. Dr. Nichols, Regius 
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person intended by Moses, we can select 
no other from the sacred account to whom 
this asserted superiority of character is in 
any way applicable. Whilst, therefore, on 
the one hand, from the silence of the his- 
torian, we have no positive means of prov- 
ing this assertion, it is equally evident, on 
the other, from the presumptive proba- 
bility of particulars, that we are as desti- 
tute of those of disproving it. 

One difficulty, however, is involved in 
this hypothesis, which 1s, that of the chief 
of this family holding a jurisdiction in a 


Professor of Hebrew, kindly transcribed the passage for me, 
coincides with Epiphanius. 


pow 7D pT D0 c. xiv. v. 18. 
ce pd 5 my > St IS 9 oe of DY ail ngder 
ays aldo gal] Kuke Lertaw Lhe col us? 9 Geil 
Shey ail span JB DIY VY DV apy xan 


9 I 

BD 9 Lops oh 
‘“* And Melchisedek king of Salem, &c.—Some say, that the 
individual was Shem, the son of Noah ; others, however, that 
he was his son. And Salem is Nablus, which city was at first 
called the City of Peace, as it is evident from the words, 
Anp JacoB WENT TO SHALOM, A CITY oF SHECHEM. Some, 
also, say, that it is a title applied to him, as well on account of 
his dignity, as of his religion. 
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country occupied by the descendants of 
Ham *. Yet, although the wandering 


* But though the Targum of Ben Ugziel, Rashi, Aben 
Ezra and others conceive Melchisedek to have been Shem, 
(cf. Bartolocei Biblioth. Mag. Rab.viii. p. 17. Genebrard in 
Chronol. Shalshaleth Hakkabala, &c.) Syncellus, and mahy of 
the Byzantine writers, maintain a different hypothesis, still make 
ing him contemporary with Abraham. Elmakin and Ibn Batrie 
assert him to have been a son of Phaleg, and as the latter 
has been very diffuse concerning him, the reader is referred 
to his statement. Cedrenus (V. i. p. 27.) calls him the son 
of Sidon, the descendant of Mitzraim or Z:gyptus, who built 
the city of Sidon; and Michaél Glycas, (V. i. p. 135.) fol- 
lowing the same tradition, adds, that Melchisedek built Salem 
on Mount Zion, and having reigned there 13 years died, 
Sixatog kal wapYevdc. Jurieux having confounded him with 
the Sydic of Sanconiatho, detérmines him to have been Ham; 
Josephus calls him a Canaanitish potentate; some even 
deemed him Enoch, and others (Epiph. Heer. 56.) affirmed his 
father’s name to have been Eraclas, his mother’s Astaroth, or 
Asteria, Salomo, bishop of Bassora, declares him to have 


been the son of Malek (advo) the brother of Saleh, the son 
of Cainan, the son of Arphaxad, the son of Shem, and names 


his mother Jozedek, (.031@2) Eustathius in Catené, (Gen, 
xiv.) refers to the wretched legend, which we detect among 
the Jews, and Epiphanius (Her. 55.) has recorded, "Iovddtor 
gdoxover Tov Medxuoedex dixacoy pév eivat, cal dyadoy cal 
sépéa rob ‘Ywiorov' dca d€ ro vidy eivar répync, gaol, ry phrepa 
abrov pr) yeypagSar, pndé roy marépa abrod ywworerSa, 
which the Magdeburgh Centuriators have retained. The 
fable of his extraction from the line of Ham, the Paschal Chro- 
nicle (p. 49.) refers to an old man’s reverie, Senyjoare ric 
yépwy wept rov MeAxuoedex. Hyde, however, (Rel. Vet. Per. 
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habits of the age might suggest some solu- 
tion to it, if we-more critically examine the 
sacred records, this objection will not ap- 
pear so firmly founded as many have ima- 
gined. We haye evidence that the members. 
of the one line migrated to the territories 
of the other*: we find the king of Elam 
making war on the king of Sodom; and, 

long. before the settlement of Abraham 
and Lot in Canaan, and even before the 
call of the former, we read that Terah, on 
the death of his youngest son, removed 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, with 
the intention of settling in Canaan—which 
is a sufficient authority for us to attach no 
importance to the arguments hastily de- 


duced from Melchisedek’s government of 
Salem. 


c. 2. p. 32.) agrees with our view of the subject, and as well 
as Schlegel de persona Melchisedeki, asserts him to have 
been Shem. 

* The Paschal Chronicle mentions a tradition, that Nahor 
and some of his descendants were kings of Egypt, and that 
the Patriarchs went there to visit their relations. Elmakin 
affirms, that the family of Terah dwelt at one time in Kho- 
rasan, which legends, aithough destitute of probability, shew, 
that the Narrators of them found no difficulty in the migra- 
.tions of these families. 
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* But this question contains in it a far 
more important enquiry, viz. the moral and 


* "Ey d€ re GAG Ere rov Kéopov, iroe pera dtaxdova Ern 
rij¢ retevritc Nwe, vewrepioacg 6 rov Xap toc Xavaay éxéPy 
roic dpiotc rou Lp, Kai KarpKnoe. éxel, wapaBac THY EvroAny 
Noe, ovr roic && abrov yevopévore EOveoty Exra, ’Apoppaioce, 
pepeCaioc, "Evaioic, Tepyecaioce, leSeZalorg, cat Xavayaioce, 
ovc dit Mwoéwe cal “Inoov rov Nav@ ékwrodpevcev 6 Cede. 
Cedreni Comp. Hist. V.i. p. 12. A similar statement oc- 
curs in Abydeni rell. apud Syncelli Chron. p. 45. Bar 
Hebrzus, also, mentions in his Dynasties, that the sons of 
Canaan hearing of the fertility of Palestine and Libanus, 
possessed the land by force. Michaelis in his Mosaisches 
Recht, argues, that Palzestine was the hereditary possession 
of the Patriarchs; and Jahn, in the Latin edition of his 
Archeology, writes, “‘ Tale pascuum commune olim erat 
quoque partim Canaan, quam Abraham occupavit, et Isaac 
et Jacob retinuerunt, atque Israélite ex Agypto quoque 
cum gregibus invisisse videntur, donec 4 Cananitis multipli- 
catis excluderentur.”—Ant. p. 403.—“ Abraham cum servis 
et gregibus suis pascua Canaan occupaverat, atque puteis, 
quos fodit et altaribus, que eedificavit, voluntatem sibi hance 
regionem propriam habendi declaraverat, (Gen. xii. 5, 6. 8, 9. 
xxi, 25—30. xiii. 4, 14—18. xv. 7. 13. 18—21. xvii. 8.) 
Hic Patriarcha eam dein non Ismaéli sed Isaaco reliquit, qui 
rursus eam non Esavo sed Jacobo assignavit. Cananeei quidém 
jam erant in regione (Gen. xii. 6.) sed pauci, qui aliquos 
duntaxat districtus tenebant. Patriarche itaque hee pascua 
sibi propria reddiderunt, et 215 annos possederunt, neque 
Jacob et filii ejus in Egyptum migrantes regionem abdicé- 
runt, animo enim revertendi discesserunt (Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22. 
xlyiii. 4. 21, 22. xlix. 1—26. cf. 1 Par. vii. 21.24.) Moran~ 
tibus autem illis in egypto Cananel auct: tlla pascua oecu- 
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divine right by which the Israelites under 
Joshua, by force of arms, seized this land 
as their inheritance. Many of the Byzan- 
tine historians coincide in the assertion, 
that Canaan was originally allotted to the 
family of Shem, but that the descendants 
of Ham, hearing of its salubrity, and of the 
fertility of Libanus, invaded it, (probably 
under Canaan) and by degrees dispossessed 
its rightful owners. Now, if we advert to 
the Biblical text, we shall detect nothing 
subversive of this declaration; for Moses, 
(Gen. x. 18, 19.) speaking of the extension 
of the sons of Canaan, manifestly refers to 
the portion of Palestine which they occu- 
pied before the destruction of the cities of 
the plain; and, feeling as a Hebrew, it was 
natural that, in his enumeration of the ge- 
nealogies, he should record how far it had 
fallen into the occupation of its usurpers. 
The verse itself is parenthetical, of which 
we have frequent examples in the Penta- 
teuch: thus, in the same chapter, (ver. 11.) 
in the genealogy of another branch of 


pérant, atque Hebreos regione excluserunt, qui proinde jure 
suo regionem repetebant, et quum spes Cessionis spontanee 
nulla affulgeret, jure armis utebantur.” 
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this family, Ashur*, the son of Shem, is 
introduced as the builder of Nineveh and 
other cities, and, for some reason not: ex- 
pressed, is connected with the history of 
Nimrod, The Canaanites appear more 
particularly to have acquired possessions 
on the coast, and at this period the whole 
eountry + certainly was not subjugated by 
them: consequently, when we read of the 
Patriarchs residing in the interior with 
their numerous flocks, herds, and depend- 
ants, in unmolested peace—and when, on 
this memorable occasion, we witness a 
priest of the true God meeting Abraham, 
and blessing him, as he passed through his 


* Innumerable legends exist concerning Nimrod. In 
Massechet Erubhin, f. 23. c. 2. it is asserted to be a sur- 
name, and various of the rabbinical writers wildly identify 
him with Amraphal, king of Shinar. It has been argued pn 
Gen. x. 11. that "WWN may mean Assyria, but in this case, 
the text would be TWN TN or TWN? NY’. 

+ Gen. x. 19. Their border was from Sidon to Gaza, 
along the coast, and from Gerar they appear to have ex- 
tended themselves in the direction of Sodom and the neigh- 
bouring cities. Jerome places Lasha near Sidon, but Eu- 
sebius fixes it near Sodom, as it appears to have been from 
the text: and on this very passage Jerome contradicts himself 


elsewhere, by supposing it to have been Callirhoe, whose hot 
streams flow into the Dead Sea. 
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territories—we must necessarily annex 
some idea of truth to the statement of 
these writers. Hence, the difficulty con- 
nected with the residence of Melchisedek 
in these parts totally vanishes. In addi- 
tion to which remarks we would urge the 
repeated parenthetical assertion (Gen. xii. 
6. xii. 7.) in the history of Abraham, that 
“the Canaanite was then in the land *,” 
which not only adds force, from the manner 
of its introduction, to the account of their 
usurpation, but, undeniably, presupposes 
the fact, that shortly before this epoch 
they had no possessions in Canaan. Hence 
may we raise our contemplations to the 
invariable righteousness of God’s adminis- 


* Terah, Abram, Lot, and Sarai, removed from Chaldea 
to settle in Canaan: but, they only proceeded as far as 
Haran, a city of Mesopotamia, said to have been built by the 
Canaanites, according to Abu ‘Ifeda, whom, in this instance, 
we must not implicitly follow. Whether their progress was 
checked by “ the fear of the Canaanite,” is a question 
difficult of solution. We do not know, whether they under- 
took this Journey in consequence of a divine monition, from 
a desire of returning to the land of their ancestors: but, 
when Abram, Lot, and Sarai, after the death of Terah, still 
remained at Haran, they were divinely enjoined to continue 
their journey to Canaan, as they seem (Gen. xi. 31.) ori- 
ginally to have intended. 
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tration of the universe, and repose in the 
firm confidence of the inviolable nature of 
his promises; and, as this explains the 
commission delegated to Joshua to expel 
the invaders, and restoring the rightful pro- 
prietors to their possessions on their return 
from Egypt, to eradicate idolatry from the 
land, we may silence those cavils which, 
from this circumstance, infidels have pre- 
sumed to raise against the Scriptures. 

The only particular now remaining to 
be considered, before we proceed to the 
chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which treats of Melchisedek, is an inquiry 
into the situation of the place * over which 


* The Jews, for the most part, supported by a host of 
Christian divines, conceive Salem to have been the first name 
of Jerusalem, and Chrysostom imagined its present to be 
compounded of Jebus and Salem, by the change of the 5 into 
r, and the elision of the s, in which theory, several of the 
Byzantine authors have indulged. Rabbi Gedaliah says, 
that “ Jebus, of the seed of Abimelek, built the walls of Je- 
rusalem, and made in it a strong citadel, which was called 
Zion: and this he did, because the fear of the Jews had 
fallen upon them, and they became disheartened, ever since 
the Israelites had possession of the city of Jerusalem :—yet 
the Israelites could not subjugate the citadel, until the days 
of David.” Others, however, assign the foundation of it to 
Melchisedek, as Bar Hebreeus, A. Zachut in Sepher Yucha- 
sin, and many more assert. R. Salomo on Joshua, declares, 
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he was king. Some have argued in favor 
of Jerusalem, others in favor of that Salem, 


that Shem or Melchisedek built Salem, that Ham built 
Hebron, and Japheth Joppa ; and Ibn Batric maintains, that 


Salem was, always, accounted Vo,il kw 5 bugarog vac. 


Athanasius has recorded an absurd legend, that Salem de- 
rived its name from one of its ancient Queens, who had a son 
called Zadaad, the father of Med), whose wife, likewise, 
was called Salem. By her he had two sons, MeAx? and 
Medxoedex, whose residence was Mount Tabor, &c. &c. 
Monachus, in the 6th C. of his description of the Holy 
Land, affirms, that Melchisedek met Abraham at the southern 
foot of Mount Tabor, opposite to En-dor, near the road 
which leads from Syria to Egypt. Kessai decides it to have 
been Scythopolis, near the Jordan; and travellers, both an- 
cient and modern, have mentioned the ruins which are there, 
called by the natives Melchisedek’s palace, whence, pro- 
bably, Ibn Batric compares him to the Baptist, and invests 
him with the same garb. Philo Judeus translates Salem 
elopjvn, and lays a mystical stress upon it: St. Paul seems to 
do the same, (cf. Ps. Ixxv. 2. Sept.) It was indeed a common 
Oriental name: the Moors gave it to one of the principal cities 
in Spain, and pla yo is of very common occurrence. 
_ Hottinger, in S. Johannis Baptistee Chronologia, contends, 
that the Salem of the Baptist is not the Salem of Melchisedek. 
‘© SaXelu certé non illud fuit, cui profuit Melchisedek (Gen. 
xiv. 18.) quod (Heb. vii. 1.) redditur Zado)u : nec quzerendum, 
Gen. -xxxiii. 18. ubi dictio DOW a LXX aliisque proprié de 
urbe vel alio loco capitur. At appellativé potiis explicanda : 
¢‘ Jacobum incolumem venisse Sichemum,’ tum si loci nomen 
sit, non gaXeiu, sed cad) redditur 8 LXX.” As, therefore, 
Dow Vy pow’ apy? NAN may certainly be correctly rendered, 
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near /Enon, where John baptized the first 
converts. But, if we attend to the Mosaic 
narrative, we must deduce from it the most 
positive proof that it could not be the 
former. Abraham was on his return to 
Sodom from Hobah, which lay to the left 
of Damascus: Jerusalem, therefore, must 


and Jacob came in safety to a city of Shechem ;” it is by 
no means certain, that there was a city of that name near 
Shechem, and the translation of the LKX, (Jer. xli. 5. xlix. 5.) 
which some have urged as a proof, is not to the purpose, 
since the Hebrew is Yow. It is, indeed, very probable, from 
St. Paul’s version of cad )p, m the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that pby) wa) may be rather, as Hottinger conjectures, an 
appellative of Melchisedek, than the name of a place under 
his jurisdiction : niowo—w, which is nearly analogous, is a 
title of the Messiah. 

Since then, in the Chaldee, D7W often occurs in the sense 
of DYOW, in which it is accepted in the LKX, the New Testa- 
ment, and Phito, and since, with a variation of vowels, it 
applied in the law to the peace-offerings, (cf. Ex, xxiv, 5. 
Lev. ii. 1. &c.)—we may presume, that pw’ was considered 
by them to be the same as pow, with the omission of 
the). -The place, however, where Melchisedek met Abra- 
ham, was (xiv. 17.) MW pry or out poy, where one 
tradition in Epiphanius fixes the residence of his parents. 
Some have concluded it to be the aAdp Baordcxde of Strabo, 
situated between Libanus and Antilibanus. Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon writes, Zaui, wédic dpxata, év GF Karg@Kovy ot 
"Apoppator, EIvog bxep ry Lodopirey, ov¢ dvecke XodoAaydpop. 
This MW and Dp Mw (v. 5.) have been conjectured to 
be the same. 
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have been so widely distant from the Valley 
of Shaveh, where the meeting occurred, 
that we cannot conceive it to have been 
the place intended in the narrative. And 
even, although Salem near /Mnon be not 
liable to these objections, * critical argu- 
ments of no trivial consequence leave it a 
very doubtful point, whether it was ever 
subject to the jurisdiction of Melchisedek. 

From St. Paul’s mention of Salem, as 
Peace, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
uncertain, whether Moses implied, that he 
actually exercised regal jurisdiction, or 
whether Kine or SaLemM was merely in- 
tended as a title expressive of the peaceful 
nature of his religion. We find a similar 
title applied in this sense to the * Messiah, 
and probably may be authorized to explain 
the one by the other. | 

In the preceding remarks we have con- 
ceived Melchisedek to have been the chief 
priest of the patriarchal religion, and ad- 
duced the reasons which support the early 
traditions, that the individual was Shem, 
without affecting positively to determine 


* Vide sepra.: 
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the question. We have, likewise, argued 
that he must have been a character well 
known, when Moses wrote his _ history; 
from the prominent manner in which he is 
introduced ; and that, as a priest, he must 
have been of pre-eminent dignity from the 
reverence paid to him by Abraham, and his 
act of dispensing those emblems of religion, 
which were the most hallowed from the 
remotest antiquity. 

It is by no means unworthy of our notice, 
that the typical analogy between him and 
the Messiah, on which the Apostle insists, 
was equally asserted in many of the Jewish 
writings. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he is described * “ without father, without 


* Pollux iii. 26. uses draropec and dpfropec, as the com- 
mon name of Orphans. In the Io of Euripides, v. 109. we 
read, 

we ydp dptjrwp, 
’"Ardarwpre yeyws rouc, IpéWavrac 


DoiBou vdouc Jepdrevw. 
Horace, L. 1. Sat. vi. 8. expresses himself still more forcibly, 


‘* persuades hoc tibi veré, 
Ante potestatem Tulli, atque ignobile regnum, 
Multos szpe viros nullts majoribus ortos 
Et vixisse probos, amplis et honoribus auctos.” 


- Many more examples are cited by Wetstein in loco, from all 
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mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.” These 
words, in their literal acceptation, can. be. 
predicated of no one: and the ancient 


which, it is evident, that St. Paul’s meaning was, that he was 
not included in the genealogies under the name of Melchise- 
dek. Athanasius, in his wild legend, seems to agree with the 
definition of Pollux: get ovdele Ex rot yevovc rou MeAxtoedex 
éxeplocevcey dro ril¢ vic, dua rovro, cAnOhcerat drdrwp, apirwp, 
dyeveaddynroc. For, some of the early heretics had averred, 
that he caused the earth to open, and swallow up his impious 
relatives, and having thuslived on earth for a certain time with- 
out father, without mother and without descent, was transla 
ted to heaven, like Enoch and Elijah. Theodoret on the 
Eptstle to the Hebrews states, that these terms were applied 
to him, because the Scriptures did not mention his father, 
mother, or line of descent, and that he was said to be with- 
out beginning of life and end of days, because his birth and 
death were not commemorated. Eusebius (Dem. Evang.) 
says, that these phrases were used kard riy tsoplay. The 
Syriac version refers them to his priesthood. The Byzan- 
tine writers, who conceive him to have been of the family of 
Ham, resort to another interpretation, of which a specimen 
may be seen in Cedreni Comp. Hist. 1. i. 27. Van Elswick 
determines the words not capable of an interpretation, g¢vot- 
K@c, but rodurexwe. 

' The Rabbinical writers are scrupulous on points of 
genealogy, and have decided, that a mother’s family is not 
reckoned in the table, whence they say, 713"N ONT NNDwd 
mpwio. Cf. Koerberi Diss. The Sihah of Jawhari calls a 


person of uncertain, obscure, or low origin, werkudT op 
which corroborates the antecedent remarks. 
H 
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versions of the New Testament intimate 
that St. Paul did not refer them ta him as 
an individual, but as a priest, of the rise 
and decline of whose order no record ex- 
ists. We must remember, that he was 
writing to Hebrews ; and we think, from 
many passages in the Epistle*, that he 


* Pantzenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and various others of 
the Fathers, Michaelis and Bishop Marsh of the modern 
school, pronounce this Epistle to have been written im 
Hebrew. Vossius and Hug argue, that it was written in 
Greek, but on very untenable grounds. The translator was 
evidently one who used the Alexandrine dialect. Michaelis 
has given proofs of this assertion from a variety of passages. 
We may, perhaps, argue the fact from his quotation from 
the eighth Psalm in the second chapter. The Epistle com- 
mences with the establishment of Christ’s Divinity, and with 
quotations declaring his superiority over the Angels, which 
chain of reasoning is continued in the second chapter, 
where this verse is: cited; but according to the LXX, and 
the received Greek text, it asserts his inferiority to them, 
whilst it proves, that all the works of God's hands were put wm 
subjection under HIM. 

However, if we consult the Hebrew, we discover orto. te 
be the word, which removes every difficulty, and xendens the 
arguments of the Apostle uniform. Yet, a. Hellenist, trans 
lating this Epistle, would, from invariable custom, adopt the 
translation. of the. LXX, where quotations occur, and having 
adopted. it, he. would naturally retain the term, at the ninth 
verse, which criticism, if any solidity be allowed to it, goes 
fax to prove, that Greek wae not the original language of 

. this Epistle. Without, recapitulating the arguments reapect- 
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wrote it in their own language: but, whe- 
ther this be the case or not, the words 
must be explained by their idiom. We 
have observed the silence of the Scrip- 
tures as to the person, although we may 
see that silence supplied by tradition; con- 
sequently, knowing these or similar ex- 
pressions to have been ordinarily applied; 
as well by Jewish as by Greek writers, to 
those whose genealogies were either doubt- 
ful or imperfect in the regular ascent, or 
to denote those who were not recorded m 
the public registers of the nation, we shall 
find in this customary use of them a satis- 
factory interpretation of St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, which, on this account, could have 
conveyed no ambiguous idea to those to 
whom he addressed it. Few people were 
as scrupulously attentive to genealogies as 
the Hebrews; and those who failed in ex- 
hibiting the unbroken chain, might, without 
violence, be said, m the highly figurative 
tongues of the East, to be “ without father, 
without mother, without descent.” Hence, 


ing its author, we shall content ourselves with Theodoret’s 
assertion, that long before his time, it was received. in the 
churches, as an Apostolic production. 


H 2 
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because both St. Paul’s parents were native 
Jews, he denominates himself “a Hebrew 
of the: Hebrews:” and the Ecclesiastical 
writers apply expressions corresponding to 
those in this Epistle, to Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, because their ancestors 
were unknown. They, likewise, so call the 
priests, who were rejected by Ezra. The 
Apostle, however, retrenching himself 
within the sacerdotal character of Melehi- 
sedek, of the beginning and end of whose 
office the inspired historian has detailed 
nothing, aptly compares it to the eternal 
priesthood of the Son of God*. 

But, from a misapprehension and a too 
literal acceptation of these terms, some 
early seceders from the orthodox Church 
inferred that he was an actual manifesta- 


* GEcumenius in loco observes, 6 yap rioc ob xara wavra 
tooc éori ry ddAnérg’...addN’ eixdvag Exet revde Kal lydadpara, 
which observation the Byzantine writers quote with approba- 
tion. Exactly to the same purport are Chrysostom’s words, 
Hom. 35. in Gen. 18. f#eovoac, dre rimoc jy, &c. &c. and 
on Psalm cx. (cix. according to the LXX)—consonantly to 
which, he says, on the Epistle to the Hebrews, éxeivoc oe 
greSyijxer, cat oun éyévero iepede cic rov aidva'e+++ére Sowep 
otroc drdrwp, Te py» yevearoyeta ar, otrwe 6 Xpic- 
TOC airy ry pice TOU xpdyparoc’ tov ro dyvapyxoy' ido ro 
dreNeurnroy. 
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tion of the Son of God*, from which herésy 
they received the name of Melchisedekians. 
And so great was this delusion, that altars 
were raised and divine honors ascribed to 
him as such. Nor is it a little singular, 
that abettors of this opinion exist in the 
present day, who countenance the idea, 
without reflecting that thus they relapse 
into a heresy reprobated by the ancient 
Church, and annihilate the analogy of the 
Scriptures, by reducing them to the meagre 
necessity of resolving the type and the aati- 
type into the same person, and therefore 
destroy, by. this unsubstantiated identity, 
the whole force of the Apostle’s compa- 
rison. 

As the priesthood of Melchisedek, how- 
ever, was prior, in point of timet, and 


* The Melchisedekians described him, as gice rov vidy 
rov Ocou év idég dvIpwrov. Epiph. Her. 55. and Cunzeus de 
republicé Hebrzeorum, indulged this opinion, which was as- 
sailed by Leydekker. Cf. Augustinum de Heeresibus. c. 
xxxiv. Mich. Glyc. Ann, I. p. 1385. Theodotus was the 
first who maintained it, the particulars of which may be seen 
at large in Theodoret. The Hierakites believed-him to have 
been the Holy Ghost. Cf. Epiph, Heer, 55. Heer. 67. Cyril 
(1. ii. Glaph. in Genesin.) . 
_ + The law (Numb. xvi. 40.) enjoined, that none should 
_ offer incense before the Lord, but the seed of Aaron; there- 
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being anti-typically revived by the Son of 
God, eternal in its duration, it is distin- 
guished by emphatic marks of dignity from 
that of Aaron. It existed at a period when 
as yet the services of the sanctuary were 
not confined to the tribe of Levi, and was 
in force after the ratification of the divine 
eovenant with Abraham. So, after this 
restriction of the office, our Saviour sprang 
from the tribe of Judah, “ of which no man 
gave attendance at the altar*,’ and be- 
came the High Priest of our profession, 
“ made not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an end- 
less lifet.’ “The sons of Levi had a 
commandment to take tythes of the people 
according to the law:” + but he who ex- - 
fore, Melchisedek, who was antecedent to Levi, possessed a 
less restricted, and consequently a more excellent priesthood, 
The Jewish priesthood was hereditary, and limited as to age, 
(Numb. iv. 3. 28. 30. 35. 39. 48. 47.) whence, Chrysostom 
(Hom. 35. in Gen. 13.) observes, iepeds d& hv (scil. Melchi- 
sedek) tow abroxepordynroc’ otrw ydp Hoayv rére of lepetc® 
Hroc oby Ota 70 7H HAucig mpooPivac of mpoohxovrec abrg dxo~ 
yevepnkact THY Tiny’ y Kal abrog ieparevery ewerhoevee, xaSa- 
wep 6 Noe, xaddmep 6 ’ABEA, KaOaxep é "ABpadp, iva rd¢ 
Suclac mpoon yor. 

* Heb. vii. 13, 14. + Ibid. ver. 16. 

} Melchisedek was pu) yeveadoyoupevoc ci abrwv, because 


their descent was probably counted from him, and he was not, 
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ercised a superior priesthood, and “ whose 
descent was not counted from them, received 
tithes from Abraham, and blessed him who 
had the: promises.” In the Aaronical sys- 
tem, “men that deed received ‘them,’ but in 
the preceding, rHaT M ELCHISEDEK whose 
priesthood ts sitll atiested to exist *; 


as Melchsedek, inserted in their genealogical tables. We must 
be cautious how we adopt Bishop Patrick’s inference from 
this expression, that Abraham and himself were not related 
to each other. The éxtypaypza on the tradition in the Pas- 
chal Chronicle affirms, that his priesthood was received from 
none, and transmitted to none, with which some of the fathers 
concur. We may suppose, that it may have been transmitted 
to none, from the encroachments of the Canaanites. Josephus 
and others, however, maintain, that he paid tithes to Abraham, 
which is manifestly incorrect, since he was not in the battle, 
and the tenths arose from that spoil, of which the patriarch 
had sworn to appropriate no part to himself. 

* The Apostle strongly insisting on the inadequacy and 
decaying state of the Jewish priesthood, and on the revival 
of the Melchisedekian by our Saviour, contrasts drodvje-~ 
kovrec adySpewroe with 6 paprupovpsvog Gre y—oedre (says 
CEcumenius) obk sizer } ypaga ry redevr)y abrov, dAd@ ri 
Cuiy povorv, ro Cav abr dvov Edoke paprupety, i) Ore 6 rpdwoc 
rijc icowoivac rey per Aevirwy drodvijoxe, 6 d& MeAxeoedée 
¢j, ward vb, EY ‘IEPEYS. «. rs’. A. cf. v. 28, 24.—Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. vers. ult.) renews his vow of paying tenths, 
on which subject, Syncellus, p. 110, has trifled strangely. 
He argues, that Levi was the tenth.son of Jacob, to prove 
which, he begins his calculation with Benjamin; and in the 
Testament of Levi, Jacob is said to have decimated, by the 


5 
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which, however clouded by the Levitical 
economy, and merged as it were in the ad- 
versities of the nation, is revived and ex- 
alted to its highest splendor by the re-occu- 
‘Pation of it by the Messiah. , 

. But, the most striking circumstance to 
which we are directed by the Mosaic ac- 
count is the bread and wine which he pro- 
duced when he blessed Abraham in the 
name of the Most High God*. The 
manner in which this event is recorded 
the peculiar occurrences which pre- 
ceded the presentation of them —the 
act of benediction by which these ele- 
ments were consecrated,— connect them. 
with the religion of the times, falsifying 


hands of Levi, all his property to God. The payment of 
tithes, however, was of universal prevalence. Aurelius Victor 
declares, that men originally paid them to the king, from 
whom they were transferred to the Gods. Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
xii. 14.) mentions the payment of them by the Arabs, and 
Xenophon (Cyrop. v. 5. 7.) by the Persians, which may be 
verified by the writings of both people. Solinus records the 
practice among the Scythians,. Diodorus (xx. 14.) among the 
Carthaginians, Dionysius Halicarnassensis (i. 19.) among the 
Pelasgi. The custom among the Greeks and Romans is, 
also, sufficiently known. 

_ * This Jahn conjectures to have been the name e by which 
the Deity was known to him. 
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the crude assertions of Philo and Jose- 
phus, who describe Melchisedek as merely 
offermg a refreshment to Abraham and 
his troops. But, we confidently assert 
it to have been an ordinance of religion, 
the origin of which we presume not to 
fathom *, for the offering of tenths, with 


: * Parallels exist, in some degree, in every nation. At the 
festival of Vitzliputzli, the Mexican Vestals carried pieces of 
dough, in the form of bones, which they laid at the foot of 
their idol, and consecrating it by certain mystical ceremonies, 
called it Vitzliputzli’s flesh and bones. Picart. V. iii. p. 141. 
After other ceremonies, the priest stripped the idol, which 
was itself composed of dough, broke it, and these small 
consecrated loaves, called his bones, into several pieces, and 
distributed them to the people, who were informed, that they 
were eating the flesh of their God. The priest having given 
an exhortation, the people presented an oblation of maize, 
(p. 142.) Sacred bread was eaten, at the great festival, in 
honor of the sun at Peru, (p. 179.) and the sacred dough was 
considered to be possessed of purifying qualities, (p. 181.) 
In the ceremonies performed by the Chinese, in honor of 
Confucius, ‘' the wine of blessing and true happiness” is drunk 
by the sacrificer, and “ the flesh of the sacrifice” is eaten by 
him, which is said, in the subsequent prayer, to be offered 
in expectation of receiving “ thereby all the comforts and 
- blessings of this life.” (V. iv. p. 216.) The whole of these 
liturgical forms, as given by the Jesuists, is very striking. We 
trace this shadow of the sacrament on other occasions (p. 217.) 
and find oblations of wine frequently presented to idols, (224.) 
If we may believe the Sadder, the Gabrs had also a commu- 
nion of consecrated bread and water, all of which customs recal 
to mind many Jewish expressions concerning the Passover. 
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which it was accompanied, was in use 
after that event, among the Patriarchs, and 
was retained in the Mosaic law, and the 
strong internal evidence, which the book of 
Genesis affords to us, proves that all pri- 
mitive festivals had a decided connection 
with the worship of the period. We-have 
good grounds for contending that bread 
and wine were applied to sacred purposes 
by the Patriarchs: Lot baked uNLEAVENED 
bread at the feast which he made, (Gen. 
xix. 3.) and this was the characteristic ele- 
ment of the Passover. And we may ana- 
logically infer, from the drink-offerings en- 
joined by Moses, and the ceremonies in 
later times attendant on the Paschal Lamb, 
that in those commemorated in these ages 
(xxxv. 14.) some consisted of wine. For, 
the *shew-bread and libations of wine, 
(Numb. xxvui. 7.) of which we read in the 
Levitical tabernacle, and the veneration in 
which these elements were holden by every 
nation, clearly disclose the sense in which 


* St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 1—4.) adduces typical analogies to. 
both the Christian sacraments, and compares the manna, and 
the water, which gushed from the rock in Horeb, to the 
Lord’s supper: cf. v. 16, et seqq. 
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we must understand this act of Melchi- 
sedek. And, since his priesthood is so 
forcibly and so circumstantially compared 
to that of Christ, observing in the only 
recorded exercise of his office such a stnik- 
ing coincidence with our Saviour’s sacra- 
mental institution, we totally violate the 
typical harmopy, unless we deem the one 
prefigurative of the other *. 

+ St. Chrysostom was of opinion, that 


* It was a favorite dogma with the fathers, that all the 
patriarchs were Christians, and not shackled by the Mosaic 
observances. Cf. Eus. Eccl. Hist. l.i.c. 4. Constitutiones 
Apost. |. ii. «egvé. Chrysostom (Hom. viii. in Heb. v.) 
writes, ric gorl xard riv raity MedAyeoedex; obdele Erepoc Ff 
otrocg’ xdvrec ydp ind roy vépov hoary, wdyrec éoaBBdriloy, 
wdyrec wepueréuvovro, The Jewish commentators admitted 
him to be a type of the Messiah, and Eusebius (Dem. Ev. 
I, i. c. 6.) mentions him, as ob ro cpa repererphpevoy, ob 
pipy oxevacrg card Mwota xexpropévoy, ov odBBaroyv rl ror’ 
ésiy clddracecece ces cdwrucpuc de xara ro Xpcoro ’Evayyéor 
Bwirra, with which a passage to be quoted from Justin 
Martyr coincides. R. Gamaliel pretends, that Abraham, 
after his own circumcision, sent for Shem, Melchisedek, and 
Ishmael, and submitted them to the rite. Cf. Leydekker, 
V. i. 68. . SO : 

+ Ei ydp iy dvwSev cal cf dpyiic rd gvrov yrapmmor yeyovoe, 
i 6 && abrot caprog xardéndoc, rdvrwc ay Kal of wept rév’ABer 
rac Svatac dydyovrec cal olvoy Eoresay, See the rest of his 
observations in Hom. xxix. on Gen. xix. The Mishna allots 
the south-western horn of the outer altar to libations of wine 
and water. 
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when Noah is said to have planted a vine- 
yard, he applied its produce to the sacred 
services of his religion. We also remark, 
that the effusions of oil which were prac- 
tised by the Patriarchs and the Israelites 
were retained by the primitive Christians ; 
and that the same idea which their festivals 
conveyed is maintained in the Christian 
Sacrament. For, as they derived their 
sanctity from the sacrifice which hallowed 
them, so 18 THIS commemorative of the 
sacrifice and death of Christ. “Curist our 
Passover 2s sacrificed for us ; let us, there- 
fore, keep the feast.” And like this, * the 
oblation of Melchisedek was eucharistical. 


* The bread and wine are connected with religion in the 
Samaritan Chronicle, from which we have, already, made an 
extract, but Josephus (Antiq. Jud. 1. i.c. 10.) writes éxopf- 
ynoe O€ ovrog 6 MeAXeoedéxne rp "ABpape orpary Eévea, Kat 
woAjv dpyovlay ray éxirndciwy wapécye’ «. tr’. X. Philo 
(Leg. All. 1. iii.) says, dprove cat olvoy rpoogéper, dwep ’Ap- 
pavirac kal MwaGirac rg Brérovre wapacyeivy obk SéAnoay. 
x. rc’. X. And in his chapter on Abraham, rd éxwixia ESve, 
kal xdvrac rovg ovvgpapevouc re dywue Aapmpuc elorig, ye- 
yndue Kai cuvnddpevoc, de ex’ oixely karopSwpare. ‘ Eupolemus 
pretends, that he gave gifts to Abraham. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, (Strom. I. iv.) however, describes him as 6 ror olvov 
kal rov dprov riy hytacpérny diWove rpogiy ele rbxoy 
"Evxaptoréag. Cf. Maium de Philoth. Vet. Heb. Gree. 
et Rom. A Catholic writer, quoted by Ugolini, gravely de- 
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We have already seen the force of his 
title “ King of Righteousness,’ with which 
that of “ King of Peace’ in many points 
coincides : and we remark, that the peace- 
offermgs which were required by the law 
are styled, in the poetical parts of the Bible, 
“sacrifices of reghteousness,” or “sacrifices * 
of praise ;’—that when Jethro is said to 
have eaten bread before the Lord, the 
Targum avers that he ate the peace-offer- 
sng, and that St. Paul, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, (x. 7.) pointedly al- 
ludes to some corruption of this ordinance 
in the schism of the golden calf. When ft, 


clares, that Melchisedek performed high mass. Genebrard, 
in his Chronology, observes of the sacred books “ in the 
Abyssinian language, preserved in the kingdom of the queen 
of Sheba”—*“ iis etiam tradebantur Dei mandata, Leges, 
Czeremonizeque aliquot de Sacerdotio, Sacrificiis, alioque 
divino culti, juata quas Noé hostias obtulit de mundis non im- 
mundis, Melchisedek, Sacerdos Dei Excelsi libamenta, PANES 
Prorositionis, vulgus, vota, primitias, decimas.” 

* Cf. Ex. xviii. 2. xxii. 6, cf. Cudworth. 

t+ Cf. Lightfoot, Byneum, &c.—The rites of Ceres and 
Bacchus sufficiently attest the reverence paid to these em- 
blems. Aristophanes instances the wéwava (according to 
Hesychius they were of bread) which’ the Oeopogpopiaovcar 
presented at their sacrifices. Such were also the reddvoe 
(cf. Jul. Pollucem, 1. vi. c. 2.) which the scholiast on Apol- 
Jonius Rhodius describes é ‘ro¥ dpatpedévrog oirov x riic 
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therefore, we, on the one hand, consider 
the Jew consecrating the bread and the 
eup, at the commemoration of the Pass- 
over, and call to mind the venerable import 
of the salse fruges and owderovea in all the 
Gentile world, and, on the other, remark 
the Messiah, as the predicted King who 
should reign in righteousness, consecrating 
the bread and wine as emblems of his body 
and blood, we must necessarily assent to 
the unbroken harmony which is traced 
from the first institutes of religion to the 
Sacrament of the Christian Church. 


dXw. To which we may add the ¢9oic and the obAcytrat. 
Those used in the service of Diana, called ceAfvar, were, 
probably, the D°3\3, said by the prophet Jeremiah to have 
been offered to the queen of heaven. David Kimchi, in his 
book of Roots, and Rashi on Ex. xxv. 30. conceive the word 
a corruption of D'S DM or the shew-bread. Of equal 
Importance were the orovdetoy and AoPdowy, which Athe- 
nzus has discussed. Hence arose the xuXixoparrelar, and 
the vast reverence for cups—of which Athenzus has given 
long list. Arrian also mentions the immense number in use 
among the Persians, and the Sufiistical allegories of the em oF 


divas are reneains of this superstition. Aristides gives. ary 
account of the seven: cities of Asia, ix) xolwan xpurgpa cundwa 
sey wal arevddrrur, dun cal Sudenwr. ef. Phileat. ). iv. c. 2 
Her. 1. i, 348. Strab. L viii. Diod, Sic. L. xv. Eusteth. a 
Hom. Ih. vu’. 402. Virg. Zin. ii. 766. viils 278 Ashen. Deipe 
L, it, Kraise de Seypho Josephi, &c. 
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* Hence, to eat bread and to partake of 
salt, (and both were indispensable under 
the law) by an easy transition from the 
reverence in which they were holden in the 
sanctuary, became solemn pledges of hos- 
pitality in the wide regions of the East. 
For, as they constituted a covenant in reli- 
gion, so they constituted a secular treaty 
which neither of the contracting party was 
at liberty to infringe: and in this we like- 
wise trace the idea of the Sacrament. Thus, 
when the Gibeonites, by: the deception 
which they practised on Joshua and the 
elders of Israel, induced the people to 
partake of their bread and wine, they esta- 
blished their national security by the act, 
and confirmed a treaty, which God by ‘no 


* “Panis apud veteres Foederis et Amicitise. Symbolum 
erat. Sic Alexander Magnus, cum.erga Rhoxanem Safrapis 
Barbari filiam, convivia 4 se visam, amare exarsisset, panens 
silt, adfexyi jussit, quem cum gladio patrio rit dissecatam 
ufterque libdaset, Hlam, aibi matrimonio junxit. Vide Curt. 
]. viii. Unde Pythagoras symhola utebatur: aproy pn car 
raxhdga:, panem ne frangito, id est, non dirimenda. Awicitia, 
quam antiquitis. pana cengiliahant..” Bueberi. Antiq. vane 
gelice. p. 871. Accerding: to. the eld Roman law, maxriages 
might be either solemnized. or dissolved by 9 rite, of this 
nature: ef, Cadicem, Juris Cinilis de, Confaxxeatione et Dit 
faxveations. 
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Means would allow: to be infringed-*¢iand 
its:subsequent infraction was.:exacted,: da 


"© This instance is cited by Cudworth on ‘the Lords si 
per, in which his quotation from:a Rabbinical work, ° 
ing the DDIW MI is well. worthy. of obseryation:/¥'The 
pee dda¢g cat rparélac: cvviikn, of the Greeks, whi¢| 
a péyac Spxog, is parallel to this example, and Ezekiel xvi. 
11.’ refers to an idolatrous contract of this désctiptioy. 
Hence arose a great variety of foederal customs: the Arek, 
who received an injury, which he wanted the ability to XS 
venge, would cut a camel in pieces, and all, who partook. of 
the flesh, were bound to unite in redressing him. Cf. J nudges 
xix. 29, 30. The Scythians slew an ox for this purpose. .\ 
. After the Tpoparne in the Isiac procession, came, e 
ny txmepy tov aprwy Baordlovrec, on which Creuzer 
(Symbolik ‘und Mythologie der Altenvélker, V.i. p. 246:) 
says, “ Da die Ausleger hier ganz unerwartet schweigeny so 
erinnere ich mit einem Worte an die ganz dbnliche Wenduyg, 
Epist. ad Heb. ix. 2. év y—# 4) wpdSeorg roy dprevy. Ob nun 
aber die Exmepyec r. a. mit der rpdSeare r. a. selbst synonym 
ist, ware der Untersuchung, wohl werth. - -Zu-unserer Ab- 
sicht geniigt die Bemerkung, dass Alt-Aegyptische Tempel- 
‘Bilder ganz deutlich Scuausropr vor Augen stelJen.” - ~.. 
Thus, Malachi calls the altar God’s table, where the obla- 
tor is represented, as entering into covenant ‘with hith. 
Antiquarians have referred the.custom of sending bride-cake 
to these foederal notions; Tertullian says,. that bread was 
offered in the Eleusinian mysteries, and Hottinger has cited a 
Jewish tradition, that in the days of the Messiah, all leghl 
sacrifices would cease, and the broad and wine of. Melzhine- 
dek be applied to the services:of the sanctuary. Cf, Mich. 
Glycam in Annal. p. 185. Syncelli Chronographiam, p. 98. 
Johannem Damascenum in Orthodox. Fid. 1. iv. GEcumt. ‘in Ep.. 
ad Heb, Chrysost. in Ps, cix. Athanasium de 
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cording to the Goelic law, from the family 
of Saul. _ This violation of it aggravated 
the crime of Judas—for he ate bread with 
Christ in the dish, yet he betrayed him. 

We, therefore, burst the chain of ana- 
logy which runs through all antiquity, and 
expunge from the typical comparison the 
most striking coincidence between Melchi- 
sedek and his antitype, unless we admit 
these into the. collation of facts. The 
Apostle clearly hints that more illustra- 
tions than those which he has adduced 
may be drawn from his office and cha- 
racter, and that both may be more dif- 
fusely proved Aings of righteousness and 
kings of peace. 

Thus, these primitive worshippers of the 
. true God addressed him in services fraught 
with evidences of the latter dispensation, 
and “ died in the faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar 
_ off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were. 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” But, 
under the succeeding. economy,. these 
things were seen through types and sha- 
dows, and the worshippers performed their 

I 
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seryi¢es In a.sanctuary,-in which:a veil.was 
dropped over the: holiest, and. thereforg, 
were infertor to the preceding dispensation, 
in which God was worshipped as:a Spins — 
ia, spirit:and: in truth, without: ¢he.-inter+ 
tention of these ‘symbolical dchreetrenss 
The little, however, which we kndw of 
them proves that the God of. boundless 
_merey provided expiations in every’ avd, 
and provided man with the means of :réi 
eonciliation to himself; .and that: .thene 
never was-a time, since:-man had been set 
to till'the ground, in which there was mot 
4 ‘prospective. alluston td the vicarious sai 
crifice of the. Messiah, until that. efits 
accomplishment in Judea. His mevcy was 
never veiled in inexorable severity from 
the. contemplation of his. creatunes—his 
Providence was mever wenting:to. supply 
their exigencies. Although clouds and 
darkness were about his path, still. nighter 
| oumess and judgment encircled his;thrope 
And, as“ the invisible things of Him from 
the creation-of the. world. were cleagly-seen, 
heing understood by the things, which.ane 
made, even his eternal power and God- 
head,” those who . ‘wandered. inte dark 
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paths from: the effulgence of this light, 
were left without excuse. 
_ To us these ancient references to things 
yow distinctly seen must yield incontro- 
vertible demonstrations of the firm foune 
dation of. our faith, We have observed 
Melehisedek prefiguring the Sacrament of 
the death of Christ, and, as some imagine, 
dwelling in that part of Canaan where the 
Baptist, preaching repentance and remis 
sion of sms, solemnized in the Jordan the 
introductory sacrament of our religion. But, 
wow, the import of each former ordinance 
is resolved—every * enigma and every 
symbol which darkened the Jewish dispen- 
setion has passed away-—we no longer rey 
quire high priests “daily to offer sacrifices, 
first for their own sins, then for those. of 
the people:” these continued exactions 
have been superseded by the ene, full, pex- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction of the Son of God, who being 
eoxetituted our HighPrest, after the. power 
of an endless life; and, having .accom- 
plished the purposes of his manifestation 


© Cf, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
12 
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in the flesh, “is set down on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens :” THERE, ever-living, to make in- 
tercession for us, He abideth a Priest for 
ever * after the similstude of Melchisedek.. 


* The words in Ps. exth. pIyD9 WNIT VY do not 
necessarily imply after the order of Melchisedek. ,Aben. 
Ezra’s interpretation is Wid byy, ad morem, or sicut, ‘which ; 
is in unison with the Syriac version. St. Paul certainly did 
not imply any order, because in Heb. vii. 15. it is written, 
kara riv épuodrnra; and rdét¢ was used, as an equivalent ex- 
pression, perpetually by the Hellenists. Callimachus, in his 
hymn to Jupiter, v. 80. adopts the word in this sense, ‘and 
Boysenius, in Symbolis Criticis, insists that this is its -inter- 
pretation in this place. In Classical Greek, as well as in 
Hellenistic, having examples, that raécc may express duotdrnc, 
we can therefore be in no doubt, that Christ was declared a 
high priest, (not after the order, but) after the similitude of Mel 
chisedek. Cf. 2 Macc. ix. 18. Hence, Justin Martyr in 
Tryphonem, p- 251. says, ded riy dristay tpey doxtepta 
abroy xard ry tdbuy Medyuoedéx civar eSyArwoe® rover éer ey 
é y rodémwoy é Medxuoedee i lepevg ‘YWisod txo Mwoéwe . dra- 
ye yparrat yeyevjioSar, kal otrog rev év dxpoBvorig ispeve 
Hv, wal roy éy wep ero pa dexarag atrg mpoceréyxavrg 
“ABpady eb\dynoer, odrwe roy alwvoy abrod pia at: Kipto» 
#xod rot dyle avebparoc Kahotpevoy 0: Ode tev: 4 ry an 
Buorig yevhocoSa éipre, kal rove zy weperomy, mpgels 
ovrag airy, 


« 
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ON THE HISTORY AND OFFICE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST,» 


Marr. iii, 11. 


I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but he 
. that cometh after me is mightser than I, whose shoee 
_, Lam not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with 
_ the Holy Ghost and with fire. 


Tue mission of the Baptist, after the long 
cessation of prophecy, at a time when the 
degraded state of religion and the en- 
croachments of the Roman power were 
sufficient indications that the prediction of 
Jacob was on the eve of its accomplish- 
ment, must have forcibly arrested the at- 
tention of those who had studied the law 
and the prophets with reference to the 
promised salvation of Israel. The criteria 


* Preached December 18, 1825. 
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which the Saered Volume had unfolded,’ 
were so strongly marked, that: when, ‘at 
that eventful condition of the nation, John 
appeared as the herald of the Messiah) 
assuming the garb of the aAdcient prophets; 
and practising the severe austerities of the 
ascetic, they could not (it would be ima- 
gined) but have discerned m his appearance 
the era of the revival of prophecy, and the 
peculiar characteristics of the predicted 
Messenger of the new covenant.: The long 
association of ideas connected with the 
retirement of institutors or reformers * of 
religion could not have failed to prepossess 
the public mind in his favor, and to have 
induced many to scrutimze the doctrines 
which he delivered, when they bore in.mind 
the seclusion which he sought before the 
assumption of his office, like Moses and 
Elijah, under circumstances not absolutely 
dissimilar. But, those who may have aden 


_ The Nosairis initiate their membéts into the ntyateries 
of their religion, when they have attained fifteen yoirs : "hey 
are then taken smong the fountains for forty-days, -anfl se 
cluded from society, during which space, they are inatructed 
in the principles of the sect. After which they acquire the 
right of wearing the turban, which is the sign of their initias 
tion.—Journal Asintique, Sept. 1824. 
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tis Jim with “the: voice of one. dryiag iy 
the wilderness; Prepare ye the way. ofthe 
ludrd, make-hia-paths straight,”; must-hayé 
hailed his ministry as a pledge .of. the arr 
prbaching kingdom of God. a 

cid @6, 89 Vague were the opiniens. of mang, 
that; when, our Saviour had already .ap- 
peared, inthe character of the Messiah, 
some of the Jews (Matt. xvi. 14.) mistook, 
_tiow-for: bis precursor. “ Whom do men 
say that I the Son of man am? And they 
said, some say that thou art John the Bap- 
tist, some Elias, some Jeremias, or one of 
the Prophets." Those who adopted the 
latter opinion were eyidently adherents of 
the Phatisaie school, which imagined that 
at: the. advent of the promised Saviour’, 
Jevemiah and severalof the Prophets should 
return to. life; and wild as were many; of 
their speculations, still some few werg 
founded on fact: thus, the resurrection of . 


— © Josephi Antiq. 1. xviii. 2. Among the many Jewish 
notions on this subject, the most popular was, that Jeremiah 
and Elijah would purify the people ; but they attributed to 
the Messiah alone, the right and power of baptizing. ‘them: 
and of forming a new religious society by means Of baptism, 
as Lightfoot and. others have copiously shewn. 


a a 


eves erleas 
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the dead; which was-expected to také place 
Yr his time;- was verified. by that':of the 
‘daughter of Jairus, by that. of ‘the son of 
‘the widow.of Nain, and by that of Lazarus, 
‘and was even more fully .exempjified. by 
‘the partial resurrection at the crucifixign, 
‘to which our Saviour seemed -to allude 
when he said, * “the hour is coming, and 
-now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that. hear shall 
ive.” - a ae 

_ Although the Scribes and Pharisees may 
have doubted whether John were - really 
the personage intended by Malachi, it - 
‘-geems clear, from the statements of the 
. Evangelists, that they accounted him a 
. Prophet; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that a species of baptism existed before 
his appearance on the banks of the Jordan, 
they doubtless resorted to his administra- 
tion of the ordinance, actuated by their 
_ fixed belief +, that one of a general nature 


~ © John v. 25, 

t Cf. Selden de Synedriis, ]. i. 3, Buxtorf, Schoettgen, 
Lightfoot, passim, from whom it is evident, that the Jews - 
accounted baptism to be a covenant with-God. The Jewish 
baptism is divided into (11) nay or that, by which the 
priests purified themselves, before the participation of sacred 
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would ‘‘sipnalize: the manifestation of the 
Messiah : this universal baptism they. per- 
‘ceived to be solemnized sy umm, therefore 
theit-curiosity urged them to inquire into 
‘the claims which he might institute. The 
‘surprize which they subsequently mani- . 
‘fested originated not in his administration 
‘of the rite, for his father’s Levitical origin 
‘and his own legal age would have effec- 
‘tually silenced such scruples; but it arose 
from his universal extension of it, and from 
the moral object, to which he directed it. 

Their ordinance was confined to the pro- 


things, and into m3 N20 or that of the proselyte, which 
_ some have referred to Jacob, (Gen. xxxv. 2.) others to 
_ Moses, (Ex. xix. 10.) Mayer, (Phil. Sacr. i. p. 91.) and 
_ Schickard (de jure regio Heb. c. v. p. 127.) think, that bap- 
tism was originally added to circumcision from principles of 
_ batred to the Samaritans. The Jerusalem Talmud asserts, 
that Jethro was made a proselyte by circumcision and im- 
- mersion. But Mayer’s and Schickard’s hypothesis is as ex- 
travagant as it is unfounded.—Some of the Jews aver, that 
. the Samaritans circumcised their children 733). DI Dw 
in the name of (him, who bore ) the image of a dove ; and others 
have assumed, that the dove was symbolical of baptism. 
. Bochart has instituted a comparison between the dove of 
. Noah, and the appearance (cel xepesepay) at our Saviopr’s 
. baptism; nor have some been wanting to derive the name of 
 ZBnon, where John performed the rite, from the Syriac 
ce ce, Sons columbe, 
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sébyte-ot1g was exacted: from every -con-: 
vert : their | ‘institution’ was a: ceremony 
which ‘was rendered indispensable’ by“tio’ 
higher authority than’ that of the ‘mora¥ 
law-—nrs was the symbol: of a | coveniit! 
which included repentance and newness.of 
hfe, deduced .from the inspired pages’ of. 
the’ Scriptures, and probably ‘enforced: by: 
particular divine communications te ‘him: 
self. He restored baptism to the fall seope 
of those moral obligations which wexe the: 
original intent. of the ablutions presoribed: 
by Moses—but ¢hey, preserving the -sha«: 
dow without the substance, had long.since 
divested the tite of- its practieal tendency.: 
When, ‘however, the distiples: of Chret’ 
(John iii. 25.) began, likewise, to baptize 
the new members of the Church, the fol-. 
lowers of the Baptist, excited by the Jews;. 
are recorded to ‘have called their préten: 
sians into question. ' For, as according to 
the practice ofthe Jews, if beptism had been 
administered to the proselytized head of a 
family, it ceased to be required from his 
descendants, and was on no .occasion dé: 
manded from the native Hebrew: and es. 
we have seen that when J ohn,. ap. precursor. 
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ofa kingdom which included al/ mankind, 
enforped it uswersally, (whether the. can- 
didate were a Jew,.a proselyte, a descend- 
ant.af.such, or a Gentile not incorporated. 
into the Mosaic covenant) the difference 
which he established did not escape the 
jealous abservation of the chief sects of the 
time ;.sa, when these not. only discovered 
the Baptist but even the disciples of Chris¢ 
administering it as a covenant of remission 
of. sins consecutive to repentance, thetr 
former prejudices were,-on the one hand, 
revived, and on the other, the followers of 
Johu-deemed the.act an innovation of their. 
master’s. offce. Yet, when this question 
was brought to the decision of the Baptist, 
wefind him more fully explaining that same 
relative difference of rank between the 
Messiah and ‘himself, on which he had in- 
sisted at the period, when he was + Hirst . 
ushered imto public notice *. 


* Ele illustrates thie by a wall known vellxence to the 
nuptial cerewionics of ‘the Jews, which Lightfoot and Selden’ 
have copicusly diseussed, from whenee they coukl. only afer 
Jas orm decreme, in proportion to theascreasing splendor of the 
Messish’s -mastifestation. Baptism is termed, in this passage, 
waideiptesor, from whence it is evident, that the ablutions 
wanceed:in the law, were estoumed typed ofits and ‘as-dreve 
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. But, as * circumcision had been the sign 
of the original ‘covenant, and as baptism 
was.the sign of the Christian covenant, the 
junction + of both, long before the coming 
were, undeniably, intended to be emblematical of mental 
purity, the Christian sacrament was, aptly, styled the bep= 
tism of repentance. In Isaiah i.'16, 17. there is a direct al- 
lusion to the external rite, and the internal effects which it 18 
designed to produce. 


* The MS. Chronicle of Tabri observes, that Fushang, 
whom some have called a brother of Lamech, enforced cir- 


cumcision, (Woy wi » G Oyoxit) for this, however, we 


Jf 


have no real authority. 

* + We observe circumcision not only practised by Abrahatii 
and his descendants, but by various idolaters of-a different 
extraction. There may have existed, probably, some differs, 
énce in the performance of -it among them, as we infer from 
the terms zreperdun and xarardun, applied to these two modes 
by St. Paul. The Scriptures assign the origin of circumcision 
to the days of Abraham; the Jewish Rabbin assign that of 
baptism to those of Moses, although nothing beyond its 
typical existence can be discovered at this epoch. We can- 
not positively fix the precise period, when these were joined 
together as requisites to the incorporation of the proselyte} 
whether this custom aceompanied the return from the capti- 
vity, or whether it took its rise from the Jewish establish- 
ments in Egypt, atid was coéval with the Pharisaic sect; we 
cannot venture to affirm, although probability inclines itself 
to. the latter hypothesis. For, we observe the Hellenists 
persisting in adjoining circumcision to baptism, and engraft- 
ing the Mosaic ritual on the Christian faith, which was occa: 
sioned by long association of ideas; for, as circumcision was 
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of our ‘Saviour; in fhe incorporation: of 
strangers, miust have prepared the ‘first’ 
converts of John for the absolute adoption 
of the latter as the exclusive characteristidl 
of inauguration into the Christian faith. 
For, as it had been prophesied (Jer. xxxi- 
84.) that a new covenant should be made 
with Israel, it was expedient that it should: 
be marked by a distinctive federal ceremony. 
And, unless we admit that a certain bap- 
tism existéd before the days of John, and. 
that Ais was not entirely novel and unpre- 
cedented, we cannot reconcile to. proba- 
bility the resort of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees to him, or the little opposition which; 
as a public teacher, he encountered. 
Now, if we.examine the evidences on 
which this statement rests, it will be ‘mani: 
fest that some species of baptism was al: 
ways in use among the Patriarchs and 
Jews, and that, when the congregation was 
enjoined to be sanctified, this sanctification 
yas | effected. by. ablutions or immersions. 


Jes Cake t. Rida eh we hs TON ay foun bp 
exacted: from: -the: house of Abraham, all Ismaél’s md Ketuk 
yah’s descendants adhered: to the practice, by means of whotit- 
it had: become adopted as a religious rite, among many of 
those, with whom they maintained an intercourse, *"\ 7 


~ 
. 
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Tins, we read that Moses sanctified all the 
first-born, as they departed from Egypés 
but St. Paul says, that the fathers: of the 
Israelites, were. baptized: unte him. in: the 
cloud and in the sea. _50, when, after, thie 
destruction of the Sichemyites, . Jacob:iads 
mitted their wives.and children, who wene 
taken. captives, to. his. household; he-en-+ 
joined them fo pui away ther strange 
Gods, tobe clean, and to. change * thede 
garmenia}. From the connection of -the 
history .we must necessarily understand 
this to have heen a religious ceremony, by 
which the rights. of. incorporation werg ae> 
quired ; for; the: same was. enacted. from 
the Isrselites immediately before the ae- 
lixery of the law, and a corresponding rite 
was invariably enforeed on those, whe 
aspired to a participation of the Gentile 
mysteries. All these types of baptism, at 
the inme that they were miodes of admis 


_ @ Meimonides (Hilk. Mikvaot, c. i. §. 25 says; that adin- 
a of the whole body is intended, where mention of washing 
the garments is made: his wards are NOMSY DID Iaa 
MIT 9D NI MBEAN. FTA DID Ths she Fema ate 

ways intexpreted the ennanificetion.atithe coperogaian.. 
. + Gen KEEN» Re - ’ “ 
_ 5 hoe hts 
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although wehave no account of baptismy 
itself, as'a distinctive rite of incorporation, 
until the return from the captivity, if we 
except the Rabbinical pages*, we may not 
the less assent, fromthe solemnity ever 
attached to ablutions and other corres: 
ponding services, to'the reasonable dedue= 
tion of the Jewish baptism from those com 
manded by: Moses; nor have we» grounds 
for doubting the assertions of those writers, 
who state it to have: ne syne to the 
= verbo y! svek ils 


aes 
+R Salome, abe, that. in vii n,n 
Solomon, the Gentiles were admitted into the covenant, by 
baptism alone. Cot seni lt eaters 

found jin the Talinudical works, and-the Rabbinical commenta= 
ries on the Old Testament. NDI, c.4.we read, 
that Ty IIT Toba xbse rmab wa Nb Seer 
MBIA MIWA “Israel can only enter into the cove- 


tion of Israel, and are said to be, 72/27. YB19 NAN, under 
the wings of the Shekinah. Many imagine the baptism of 
the proselyte to Have taken \place: in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah: there are, however, no authentic. documents, 
which retrace it so far. 
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" Another.. mpartant difficulty, with ifs, 
speet to. John. arose fram. the.canhsad 
ideas, thea currant. that, the neal, forerunner; 
ofthe Messiah, must necessaxily -he, Edith 
the Tishbite. Accordingly, on this point 
we remark: their objections ta: have been 
founded :' “ why baptizest thou ‘then; if | 
thou be. not that Christ, nor ELJAs,. neither 
that prophet *?” And, because, even.after 
the public appearance of Christ they could 
not utterly discard these notions, nor ‘re- 
concile John’s mode and application of, if 
to their own opinions of baptism, and bee 
cause, at the same time, they were mca: 
- pable of supporting their own practice and 
disproving his authority, our Saviour ins 
quiring whether “ the baptism of John was 
from heaven or from men,” reduced them 
to a dilemma, from which their sophistry 
could not extricate them. How could they. 
deny the diyine authority and ‘origin of 
that; the duties of which were sanctioned 
by their lawgiver, and were consentaneous 
to.reason? And, if it were from heaven, 
his claims as ‘THE FORERUNNER would. be 
established, and they would be. proved 
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. John ie: 20. 
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guilty of sin in hot believieg him and the 
Messiah whom he had proclaimed. ‘But, 
if-1t were merely assignable to human origin, 
what. sanction eould their own * ceremony: 


$tai see 


is $ Grabe semarks on the distinction between the Jewish 
ad Christian baptism : “ quamvis enim in veteri Testamento 
ov) scil. proselyti initiarentur, non tantum m2 circum- 
cisione, et J2IP2 sacrificio, verum etiam “peyana baptismo, 
in preesentia trium testium administrato, ... baptismus tamea 
non erat sacramentum, sed purus putus populi Judaici ritus, 
sj quidem unum saltem habebant initiationis Sacramentum, 
videlt. 7151 scil. circumcisionem, quee expressé vocatur [12 
foedus. Enimverd, baptismus Novi Testamenti non est 
ésdSeau rou rij¢ capxic J¥rov, ablutio sordium corporis, sed 
immersio,in aquam justa Dei sanctionem ; nec est nudus ritus, 
aut Symbolum, qué a Gentibus (sicut Proselyti) distinguimar, 
bed cuveidgccwe dyadic éxepdrnpa ec Ocdy, sive Sacramen- 
isan, quo in Faedus Dei recipimur, alque in gremium Ecclesiee 
insinuamer.” Justin Martyr (in Tryph. p, 231.) says, with 
reference to Jewish baptisms, ri yap dpedoc éxeivou rov Bax- 
Hepiaroc, $ b riv adpxa Kal pévoy ro ewpa gardpiver; ; BarrleSnre 
thi bear dro pric kai dro witoveliac, dro g3évov, dxo 
yioouc’ kal iddv, TO owpa KgSJapdy gore’ rovTo yap éort TO obp- 
Bodov rey dlipwy, iva py ra wadata rij¢ xakijc Cupne E epya 
sparrnre. From this acknowledged difference between the 
two rites, the book Kosri (p. 30.) styles the Christian religion 
the baptismal law, conformably to which expression, the 


Arabic Christians call it al epi éatai}. The baptisin 


‘of tle Jews was, simply, a purifying ceremony, so much 80, 
idunt fa fanily became :proselytized:to Moses, and all: the 
children then born were baptized, it was not required from 


K 
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which. was destitute of these practical re- 
quisitions; arrogate to itself?. 1 ati 
‘The-only solid reason : which ‘supported 
their expectations of‘ Elijah is ‘discovered 
in Malachi; yet, had they devoted: a:more 
accurate attention tothe prophetic style, 
they would have observed future characters 
occasionally introduced under the names 
of those already dead, where. any degree 
of analogy was foreseen to exist ‘between 
them; and as on this principle, they 
acknowledged the Messiah.te.be some 
times intended, where the name of David 
occurs, (cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) they 
might as naturally have inferred. that his 
precursor may have been m the same way 
designated by that of Elijah. 

. The family and early life of the Tishbite 
are no where recorded ;- yet,. although ‘the 


their future progeny or descendants, (Gem. Bab. Chetuboth. 
c. i. f. 11.) Hence, Barnabas writes, wept pey rov téarog 
yéypurra émi rév'"lapanA, weg 7d Bdrriepa rd etopepor 
speci dpuapriwy ov pr) ‘wpocdélwrrac’ dAX’ ekvrotc ofxovopse 
qovat.. The Jews, however, expected a religious change,. in 
the ‘days of the Messiah, as- Rabbi Yabetz, in Ps. xl. states, 
Gen TpD YN bon oeAny maaapt ss made) 
that in the future dispensation all offerings would cease, :€X- 
cept those of thanksgiving. 
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Jews were scrupylous in identifying Joha 
with him, they did not hesitate to identify 
him with Phinehas. His prophetic career 
formed some connection between the twa 
dispensations ; from the miracles, indeed, 
which he wrought at Sarepta, a town he- 
longing to the idolatrous Sidonians, he bas 
been not inappropriately styled the first 
prophet of. the Gentiles, ag well as that of 
the ten tribes. Moses fasted forty days in 
the desert before the promulgation of the 
law—unk travelled forty days fasting to the 
scene of its delivery, ‘To both, preeeded 
by similar phenomena, was the glory. of 
God revealed: the one cammunicated his 
spirit to Elishah his successor, as that af 
the other had heen distributed to the Se- 
venty Elders. 

Yet, a much stronger similarity subsisted 
between him and John*.. He commenced 
his office in an age of almost total apostacy, 
when the superstition of. the Canaanites 
had so infected Israel, that it had nearly 
supplanted the worship of the true God, 
and had excited a relentless and general 


: ¥ Theophylact in Luc. says, "HAéay caret 6 Xpusdg roy 
"Ledvuny, we édéyerudyre dvta, cal Cyrwriv kat ipapiryr. 
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persecution against those who still eon: 
tihued firm to their ‘national religion: 'Sb; 
jn one of the most degenerate ages:after 
the're-settlement in Judea, when ‘the high 
priesthood had ceased to follow the here: 
ditary succession, and speculative doctrmes 
arbitranly deduced from the Law and the 
Prophets had become admixed with the 
revealed institutes, and the Mosaic enact« 
ments.themselves were, to.a certain extent, 
rendered dependent on the law of Rome, 
the Baptist appeared, announcing the com- 
pletion .of the promises made unto: the 
Fathers, and preaching. the doctrine of re- 
pentance and remission of sins *,. On Car- 
mel ‘THE ONE vindicated before the priests 
of Baal the sole and absolute Deity of Jeho- 
vah the God of Israel—on the banks of the 
Jordan THE OTHER vindicated the Word 
of God and the voice of prophecy before 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Scribes, who 
had corrupted them. Both came to turn 
the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 


_ * As Elishah left his occupations to follow Elijah, so some 
of the disciples are recorded to have abandoned their's, at the 
command-of Christ. Others have, also, observed, that the 
ascent of Elijah: was typical of the ascension. a 
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of the just.:. the one not-:long: before the 
abduction -of the impenitent  tribes,:. the 
other not long before the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of its inha- 
bitants: To both the heavens were opened 
nearly on the same spot. Each living in 
difficult times, clothed according to the 
eustom * of the prophets, reproved: with 
fearless confidence the monarch of the 
land; and, though Ahab seems to have 
entertained some fear or respect for Ehjah, 
as Herod. appears:to have entertained it 
for John, each, nevertheless, endured per- 
secution for righteousness’ sake. Thus 
came John in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, and ¢hus was he fitted to sustain 
the character. of the Tishbite of propheey.. 
...But, we may inquire, whether such was 
the exclusive meaning of the words of Ma- 
jachi, or whether they. may be said to have 
been terally fulfilled. For, shortly before 
the passion of our Saviour, Moses and 
Elijah are declared to have appeared at 


* In Moed Katon, 14. §. 1. the girdle of the prophets is 
said to have shewn their poverty (yoy TOD VW'N)—for, 
by the decorations or plainness of the girdle, the Jews were 
wont to judge of the bearer’s riches or poverty. 
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thé tranéfiguration, in a vision which Péter, 
James atid John attested *, and to havé 
spoken of the decease, which. he shovtd 
accomplish at Jerusalem. The quéstion 
therefore is+, did Elijah the Tishbite dp- - 
pear on this occasion ?: ot was John, who 
is called Elias in the New Testament, the 
individual intended by the Evangelists’? 
We cah only bé induced to decide in favor 
bf thé latter ide, because, immediately 
after this circumstance, Christ identifies 
Johri with Elias, as the ptedicted - fore- 
runher: but, as on the other hand, we 
fiever find John directly calléd Elias, ex- 
cept when te may detect a designed fefer« 
Bhce to Jewish opinions, stronger atzu- 
ments arise in favor of the former position; 
for, had the Baptist, recently slain by order 
of Herod, been intended, we may presume 
that one of the Evangelists, at least, would 
have made mention of him under his read 


* Matt. xvii. Mark ix. Luke ix. 31. 2 Pet. i. 17, 18. 

+ The voice of antiquity has affirmed Mount Tabor to 
have been the place of the transfiguration ; and according to 
a tradition quoted by Whitby, (Matt. xi. 14.) Elijah was ex- 
pected not simply to appear as the precursor, but personally 
to baptize the Messiah, to point him out to the people, and 
preach concerning him. 
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name*.: fram whence we. conclude it pro- 
bable, that, in this respect,. the prophecy 
had.a /:texal accomplishment. | 

ova be, chief; object of the Evangelists . in 
commemorating the life of John was,. that 
by.proving him ta have been the prapbet, 
who was foretold to precede our Saviour, 
they, might complete the. evidences ; of his 
divine mission, from the striking testimony 
which he bore to him, and the manner in 
which he prepared the nation to receive 
the moral precepts which Christ afterwards 
delivered. For, after the baptism of Jesus, 
he and John are only stated to have met 
twice, (John i. .29. 35, 36.). and as these 
meetings occurred on the two following 
days, it’ was impossible that there could 
have been any combination between them, 


* Justin Martyr, (Dial. p. 268.) and others, incline to the 
idea, that this was a real appearance of Elijah, and that 
Moses and Elijah were selected to denote the completion of 
the law and the prophets, by the satisfaction which the Mes+ 
siah was then about to offer for the sins of the world, or as 
‘Theophylact (in Matt. xvii.) says, iva derxSH, 8 Gre rod ydpov 
kal TPOgNTWY durog éor} KUpLog, kal tva gary, ore ov Evavrloc 
orl re voug ove dyrieoc’ Ert 8 iva Nboy ry brdvoiay Tw 
Reydrrwy abrov "HXlay, iva ror mpognrar’ EorKe de, eri do 
TOV Neywr, dv EXeyov, enéyvwy abrove. 
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sitive: the respective:seenes of their previous 
tives: were-too fir removed from. eachi other 
to:‘authorize :such a supposition. . “When, 
therefote,: we consider the connection: and 
harmony between their doctrines,: the pro- 
phetic and lineal relationship im which'they 
stood to each other, had not their missions 
been really authentic and :pre-ordained; 
should we not rather have detected: some 
settled plan organized . before ‘their publie 
appearance for the establishment of .aiiew 
religion, (which the cavils of their disciple 
disprove) and instead of the. unequivecak 
testimony which the one bore to the other, 
should we not rather have discovered a 
jealousy and an animosity which would 
have defeated their object? But, so far 
was this from being the case, that at a time 
when Jesus was scarcely known, when as 
yet he had not commenced his ministry, 
John, who had already acquired a consi- 
derable influence, and was surrounded by 
many proselytes, asserted his own: infe- 
riority, describing Jesus to the multitudes 
a8 THE MORE MIGHTY ONE, whose shoes he 
was not worthy to bear, who, coming after 
him, was preferred before him. In like 
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manners when the disciples. of John ques 
tichied: Jesus.as to the difference of discis 
plinieobservable between the Pharisees.and 
his: own followers, (Matt. ix. 14, 15.). we 
remark: him: quoting to them the words 
which the: Baptist had formerly said to 
them: concerning him, (John wi. 29, 30.) 
anel.on-every. occasion we notice him mag- 
nifying: and exalting the character which 
dolin-bore in the public estimation. 
» Phe attention of the Jews must have 
been,. indeed, attracted. to John from the 
period :of his birth, and the curiosity. then 
excited could not but have been revived 
by his prophetic appearance on the banks 
of the Jordan. For, as no priest could 
burn incense more than once in his life, 
and ‘as those * who’ had already .burnt -it 
were excluded from the lots drawn for this 
purpose, the extraordinary circumstances 
which happened to Zachariah on the day 
when -it: fell to his lot, must have been 
known to all Jerusalem. Moreover, as ten 
at the least were required to be present at. 
the - feast following his circumcision, the 
ss: Jf Sigon, Republica Hebreorum, 1. iv. 18. 


ay 
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signal: prophecy which Zachariah. uttered 
on the: recovery of his speech must’ have, 
likewise, obtained a most extensive circu- 
lation. To all which if we add * John’s 
Aaronical descent, his résidence-f in the aJ- 
lotmént of the Levites, and the apparent 
desire of his parents to withdraw him from 
the notoriety of the miracles which pre- 
ceded and attended his birth—his sudden 
manifestation as a.teacher, at the age pre- 
scribed by law, and the degree of. analogy 
which might be discerned between his life 
and the institution of the Nazarite, must 
have imparted vast influence to these pre, 
possessions, and have attracted to his school 
inquirers from every part of .Judea, | 
If we were in possession of all the inci: 
dents of John’s life, a vast body of addi- 
tional evidence might, doubtless, from 


* Luke i. 5. 
+ Luke i. 39. collated with Josh. xxi. 10, et seqq. and 1 
Chron. vi. 57.. From these compared with 1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 
15. it has been conjectured, that his residence in the wilder 
ness was in that of Ziph or Maon, where David escaped the 
pursuit of Sanl. Since the Jews were on no point more rigid 
' than on the marriages of the priests, his descent from the 

sacerdotal line, on both sides, was eminently qualified to 
ensure to him a favorable hearing. 


oe tae- 


therice be derived. We may, indeed, infer 
from St. Luke’s mention of the hill-coun- 
try * of Judah, and the appropriation of 
Hebron therein to the Levites, that that 
ancient city, already signalized by tlie resi- 
dence of Abraham and by David's assump- 
tion of royalty, was the place of his birth. 
Yet, although he was ordained to precede 
the Messiah, there existed a striking differ- 
ence between them: John performed no 
miracle, (John x. 41.) but Christ performed 
an infinite number, substantiating by means 
of them, in the presence of John’s followers, 
the testimony which their preceptor had 
given of him. John came baptizing with 
water—but Christ entrusted that duty to 
his disciples, (John iv. 2.) and on no occa- 
sion discharged it himself: the former, ob- 
servant of ascetic discipline, prescribed fasts 
corresponding to his own austerities, the 
latter removed these observances, as one of 
the various species of expiation by which 
the Jews hoped to atone for their infrac- 
tions of the law. 


* St. Luke says, that his parents went cic ry dpevay... 
cic wodey Tobda, which accords with the description of Hebron 
in the book of Joshua; TTT Wi PIN. 

2 
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i: Some are of opinion that-John: baptized 
Jus ‘disciples:in the name of the Messiah, 
‘which, although it be not affirmed.by the 
Evangelists, is by no means destitute. of 
probability. But, the Byzantine writers 
‘maintain that his baptism was accompanied 
by imposition of hands; as this ceremony 
-was, however, annexed to the confession of 
‘sins in the Jewish ritual, and was also ré- 
tained in the Christian Church, they appear 
rather to have argued from analogy. than 
from authority. For, though it be joined 
to baptism in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
(vi. 1, 2.) yet; as it.was the distinguishing 
ceremony of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
‘and as individuals baptized by John are 
recorded in the sacred page to have sub- 
sequently received it from the Apostles, it 
is very doubtful, whether it was adopted by 
the Baptist. It 1s true that confession of 
sins was necessary to this ordinance, but 
imposition of hands is no where asserted 
to have been administered by him. 

* Others have argued, that as St. John 


_..* We read in Shabbath, c. xix. 3, that the infant was 
washed both before and after circumcision, and that the water 
was poured, or sprinkled, on him from the hand, not fram any 
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exacted confession of sins, he could only 
have exacted it from adults, consequently 


vessel, ODA IND pay mT b> ps WPT AN Pym 
iba Nd Saw ra phy podria. The child of the’ natibe 
Jew is here the subject of discussion; whence it follows, that 

rpme. sort of baptism was then prevalent; the male child, . 
PF a proselyte, was both ‘baptized and circumcised, but 
the female was only baptized. Yet, unless we take the 
e@gzes into the comparison, circumcision will not be an apt type 
of baptism. . Isidore Pelusiota, arguing from Ex. iv. 24, 25, 
Says, Tolc Kaxoic Exuxhwnpey’ oreddiwe ra raldua Barrifwper. 
Chrysostom hence styles it the circumcision of baptism. 
Irenseus, adv. Heer, 1. ii. c. 89, observes, “ per eum (sc. 
Christum). renascuniur. in Deum infantes.” Origen, (Hom. 
viii. in Ley. xii.) Augustin, and Cyprian, notice infantine 
baptism as an ancient practice of the Church. Gregory 
Nawianzen enforces it, and intimates that St. Basil was thus, 
whilst an infant, admitted into the Church. In Orat. XL. de 
Bapt. he calls it the seal of those newly entered into life, and, 
shortly afterwards, adds, vfxcoy éorl gor; px) NaBEra, karpor h 
kacla’ &e Bpégove dytacS4arw’ &F dvbywy cadte- 
pw: Sore. rg wve bpare BW dedouac riy oopaylda 
dea @ 70 pooewe dadevec, « de pecpdyyxoc ty phrnp cal duydmis~ 
rogesesesdog duro rv rpedda kal caddy gpudaxriproy, 
It may be almost needless to add, that many have thus ex- 
plained our Saviour's words in Matt. xix. 14. and St. Paul's 
in 1-Cor. vii. 14. The Council of Carthage. anathematized 
those who decried infantine baptism, (Photii Biblioth. p. 43.) 
woatrw¢ roic rd Bpépn ra apriroxa pt) xpelay Exew Barric- 
paroc, did ro pi) Bxev abrd xpoyoreiy dpapriay rv dt 
"Addp, dvaSeparile, x.r. A. Justin Martyr, Exh. ad Orthod. 
says, ditotyrar 3¢ rv dea rov Barrloparoc dya9ay rd Bpéon 
rh wloret réyv xpoogepdvrwy dura ro Baxricpar. - Origen 
says, thdt the. Apostles were enjoined to baptize’ children, 
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that. his baptism must have. been confined 
to such. But this conclusion is too hastily 


and (Luke Hom. }4.) declares, that they are baptized for the 
forgiveness of sins. Bishop Taylor forcibly cites St. Peter's 
speech in Acts ii. 38, 39, where, after enjoining this ordi- 
nance, he affirms the promise to be éo them and To THER 
CHILDREN : corroborative of which is Wall’s excellent criti- 
cism on 1 Cor. vii. 14. Justin Martyr mentions proselytes 
to Christ from children, but to be proselytes the individuals 
must have been baptized : cat woddol reveg Kal woddal Elncom 
rovrat kal EBdopnxovrovrar, of éx waldwy éEpadnret- 
cav Te Xprorg, &pIopor dtapévover, (Ap. ii. p. 62. cf. Ap. i. 
in initio.) Several of the ecclesiastical writers record, that 
those who deferred baptism were noted and censured, (Chry- 
sost. Vv. ix. pp. 190. 520.) And Athanasius (Queest. 91, in 
Ps.) writes, ro yap xaradtoat rd waldioy év ry kohupe- 
BijSpg, rplrov xat avadvea, rovro dndot rov Sdvarov Kai rijy 
Tpthpepov dvydoractv tov Xpiorov, The rite was also trine in 
the Alexandrine Church, being administered, according to 
Ibn Batric, lave CE use Damascenus (Sacra Parall. 


lit. ’. tit. 6.) strongly expresses himself on the subject -— 

éxeidy ....dxd rov Basrrisparoc cal dro rig xapiroc ovdeic 
kwhverat, woog paAdov ob dpeidee cwrdeoSar ro waldow 
Srep veworlt rexdéyv, ovdey Huaprev; el. pp) Sre-cara 
roy "Add capxuéec yevadéy, roy puagpoy rov Savdgrov -rg 
spery yevviioes éxgonacaro. The African Churches werg 
accustomed to perform baptism on the eighth dag, in. refers 
ence to circumcision ; and Basil, arguing that every. part of @ 
man’s life is an opportune season for it, infers from the ingti- 
tution of circumcision the necessity of its early administration: 
Origen, in various passages, Ephreem Syrus, and Isiderug 
Pelusiota, argue to the same purpose. The ecclesiagtical 
Hierarchy of Dionysius Areopagita asserts the practice, and 
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drawn; far, we observe that sponsors were 
always demanded from the proselyte, and 
that in case. of a father’s death before his 
incorporation, the child might, after the 
same manner, be.admitted to the privileges 
of the Israelite ; therefore *, as the one bap- 
tism was founded on the other, as that of 
the Jews proselytized the. Gentiles to 
Moses, and that of John the Jews to 
Christ, we may reasonably presume, that 
as no age was an impediment to the former 
much less was it to the latter, which was 
decidedly of an + universal extent; and 
that, as { sponsors had been established by 


refers it to the Apostles. Chrysostom (Cat. i.) remarks, 
that the sponsors for the infant repeated these words : dzo- 
raccopai co, Laravd, xal ry woh aov, xal rH Aarpeig aod, 
which are differently detailed in Apost. Constitut. 1. vii. c. 41. 

* Babylon. Talmud, Chetub. f. 11. 1. 

. + The.paschal season was a solemn time for the admission 
of proselytes, both among the Jews and Christians. Selden 
has cited a law both from the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmud, which requires a girl to be three years and a day 
old before she is capable of baptism ; but this does not appear 
from other passages to have been always observed. | . 

. Cf. Maimon. Issuri Biah. c. 18, 14. Ben Uazaiel in Ex. 
xxxix. Lev. xi. Talm. Baby]. in Massechet Yebamoth, f. 47. 
Phe Jerusalem Talmud, however, peremptorily requires three 
witnesses. As-at baptism, so at the rite of circumcision the 
hame was given, (as in the instance of our Sayiour,) and the 
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favor of adults can be drawn from mee ac- 


éompanying confession of sins.” .’ Wetk wee 
strongly presumptive. evidence, :as; ta.abg 
practice ofthe-A postles, in the: whale hoist 


holds which were baptized, from aad 


wg brah CSET MC TSE 


is. preposterous to. exclude: children, 
we. observe: in: the -ecclesiastical.witinge 
sdme traces of infantine ‘baptist, which'aty 


by, no Means, obscure; ; we PE Or tia? veyiclittivn 
iz: ddthough; from the nature of the-chmaty, 
total inimersion ‘was ‘practised. in’ théay fet 


gions, the arguments thence deducedagainsk 
our ‘Choreh do, not. Fest on: soo) 06 health 


Segoe 


* The sprinklings which vere exjeind oy 


sada: 

sponsors were required to subscribe to the Tkkarim,’ ore 
cles of ttie Jewish faiths: Christ fulfiling: both is aptty said 
by S9¢.John-to have come not *y water only; ‘bat by water 
und blood. to tee aba hak pind 
i. @ Phe Jews conceived sprinkling te to be the’ forindefoar df d 
wacrifice : hénce ‘Maimonides (Hitk. Korban’ Pedath; ii80:) 
‘says, | DT SPY NTS TNT Ap yr, - with tWhich ‘the 
proverb, OW MIA MINT py, actoriiss to whieh BtiPaal 
sminifestly alluded in Heb. ix.:22. Both himself and 9¢: Peter 
apply this t6' thé’ Sdvriopbr of the blood of Chief; but, whieh 
| Mine Buren mterition’' bf the spitinklipg of the Héani fie 
referred to baptism. The practice of iminersidi: Whidi"ts 
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the hawguves were a8 ; typical of baptisnr 
eyf 2G s03. 4a by 
talutary, in, 7 hot ‘country, would often ‘be attended with 
danger in a cold one; and the custom of the ancient : Church 
nibdknical baptism ts of sufficient authority to us. ‘ Burdrait 
(Mid. px $41,). remarks, “ actio seu ritue circa hoc elemeny 
tym est ¥ vel METBIO, vel aspersio, indeque consequens ablatios 
Mersione utebantur Judei, Sposioll 8 ac. primeeva ecclesia, 
phebertim én vegionibus calidioribus; .... in dccidente attend 
do: plagd mundi frigidiore valuit aspersio, in qua, etiam sav 
crameati mysterium servatur, sicut etiam sub ministerig 

osaico, in sacro cultii multiplices irrotationes ac parriopog 
adhibitas legimus, Ps. li. 9. Heb. xii. 24. ef. ix. 13, 14.” 
Phe Bawricpo. and pavriono of the Jews were aceounted 
sanctifying | or purifying acts; from whence the dolar xeipeg 
in.1 Tim. ii. 8. may be explained. The sanctification of the 
Hanis and feet (oom DYN’ WIP) is a common Talmudical 
fbrasb. . Accordingly, baptised persons were EYWTIP—fyuaes 
Hippy, ondyie, (cf, Hilk. Yoma. c. iii. Hilk, Biath Hammikhoe 
desh c. v.§ 1, &c.) If, then, both the. Barriopor and pay- 
rlepot had ‘similar signification, the rite must be equally 
vilid, whichever be adopted. A force: somewhat analogous 
was attributed to the cxaSappol and d&yrwpol of the Greeks. 
And, as the:term W'}p was applied to the rite, so the parti- 
cipants of it were sometimes denominated SPTX, or Nxasol : 
thus, the proselytes who were among the MAND, or 
baptized, were indifferently styled M2 YI PW W—or 
FIN ‘*N1, whereas, (as some are mentioned to have been 
circumcised but not baptized) it is clear from Maimonides, ia 
TTR'ADN, c. 13. 6. that those, who had not received the 
Jaitter. rite, were not deemed worthy of this-tide. Thege 
are the goQotperor rov Gedy in. Acts xiii. 16.,which apawers 
Aa the given to them in Bemidbar Rabba, f. 227. 2. 
Pococke, $j _ his notes on the Porta Moss, has fully entered 
Jato the sqnses of 5am. oe 
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and.as:purificatory in their object as the 
ablutions ; and accordingly, in-one or bwo 
instances, they are called baptisms bythe 
translators of. the Septuagint. .. The .books 
ef: Numbers. certifies us that: the: Levites 
and others were as well purified by’ the 
mere sprinkling of water as by positive 
ablutions; and St. Mark,. alluding to:the 
vessels sanctified im this manner by law, 
calls the ceremony the daptism of .cups., 
Ezekiel,. also, referring .to these purifica-. 
tions, appositely says, “then will I sprinkle 
(npn). clean water ypon you, arid ye shall 
he clean....a new heart also will I give 
you, and a xew spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an, heart, 

flesh* ;” from all of which it is evident, that, 
whether baptism be administered by itn- 
mersion, affusion, or sprinkling, it. has the 
same validity as.a religious ordinance; and: 
those who object to our form forget, whilst’ 
they object, that they likewise omit’ a" va- 
riety of ceremonies. which | were formerly 
attendant upon it. 


Se 
- 0 35 


ed eT Se soe 


_* Ezekiel XXXVI. 25, 96. 7 


» But, John established one signal point: 
of: difference: between his baptism and that 
of our Saviour. ‘“ Z indeed baptize you 
wtth water unto repentance, HE shall bap- 
taze you with the Holy Ghost and. with 
fire *. " ‘This: fuller baptism, which ren- 


pad . 


ats! Imposition of hands, which ia the Jewish Church (el: 
Yoras, ili, 8. iv, 2.) accompanied confession of sips, and, 
was # practised by ‘Christ and his Apostles, being accounted 
indispensable to the baptism of the Holy Ghost, waa a 
custom of the remotest antiquity. As we learn from Megillalb 
im. 7. it was of #0 solemn.s nature, that no priast who had any 
blemish could perform it: and from the Babylonian Gemara, 
we find that it was commonly called D'S FO", the bless« 
ing of the priests, (cf. Taanith iv. 1, as to the particular times 
when it.wagiused,} That a species of baptism was practised 
fox and wide we. heve the most undeniable evidence. Clavi< 
gero assures us, that the Mexicans twice baptized new-born 
infbats, dlways accompanying the act with a religions cere= 
miay; and Nicholas, in his Narrative ef a voyage to:New 
Zealand, V..1. p. 61, states infaatine baptism to. be per- 
formed by the Tohungs, or priest, who invaxiably sprinkles 
the child with water froma particular leaf, which he holds in 
bie and. - Flannepin, in bis “ Voyage to a Country bigger 
than Hunope,”: {Pieart, V.. viii. p. 94.) likewise.avers, that.if 
the life ef a prisoner of war be saved by any of the savage 
tribes of Mississippi, the women take him to the water-side 
éad mask him, and, covering the bady.of this adopted pbrson 
with beavers’ skins, and singing war-sengs, they number his 
among the relations of the family which adopts him. This 
is called crizp-sirta. The Indians of Cimaloa, the Nadou- 
essans, aud othey nations of Notth America, adept people 
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dered the-Christian rite pre-eminent above 
that, of J john, was conferred on the Apostles 


into their ‘family by “ thrusting a little stick down the throat 
of'thé person who is to be adopted, which forces him to throw 
up violently whatever he has got in his stomach, and this they 
‘call EGENERATION.” (Ib. p. 101.) Among the Virginians, 
the candidates who aspire to the dignity of priests or sooth- 
sayers submit to a ceremony of probation and mortification, 
named Huscanawer, which is accounted a species of REGENE- 
HaTION: “in a word, they begin to live again after having 
‘been dead, as it were, and become men by forgetting they. had 
formerly been children.” (Ib. .p-108.) It is also very remark- 
ablé that in Mexico circumcision accompanied with baptism 
was in use, and that after the immersion the child was named. 
(Ib. p- 149.) The Gabrs, or fire-worshippers, sprinkled 
consecrated water on their children, and named them in an 
equally corresponding manner. The negroes of Cabo del 
Moite call their mysteries and rites of initiation by the name 
of REGENERATION, on being admitted to which they receive 
A NEW NAME. (Ib. pp. 451, 452.) A similar. custom prevails 
among all the natives of Guinea, (Ib. p. 453.); and in Ma- 
dagascar all who attend a circumcision are obliged previously 
to bathe! themselves. (Ib. p. 507.) Much the same doctrine 
was couched under the ceremony of drowning the Apis in the 
sacred well near Memphis :—his burial in hidden caverns 
and reproduction, in the symbolical language of the country, 
clearly coincided with the preceding ideas of baptism and 
regeneration. Sir William Ouseley (Vol. i. p. 75.) men- 
tions a remarkable rock on a promontory near Bombay, 
called Malabar Point, in which there is-a nerrow and 
tortuous fissure, through which the Hindu pilgrims passing 
are said to be regenerated and absolved. It is, likewise, 
devionstrable from the Purana, cited by Kerpar4m Kayl, 
(Halhed MSS. in Museo Brit.. No..5659.) that the pEar- 


—_ 
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at’ a‘ time closely, if not exactly, corres- 
ponding to that, in which the law had been 


NERATION of worlds was connected with prLuvIAL WATERS, in 
reference to the same notions. 

* But, the: proselyte among the Jews renounced his former 
temporal interest, and even changed his name: “ he was a new 
man, a new creature.” (Picart, v. i. p. 228.) With which we 
may compare Gemara tit. Yebamoth, c. iv. f. 62. Regene- 
ration, however, in the New Testament, is decidedly a title of 
baptism, and perhaps had allusion to the repentance and 
remission of sins, which were connected with it. The ob- 


. vious idea is that of the baptized person dying figuratively to 


his former practices, on his descent into the water, and on his 
rising from it that of being born to a new life, which, by an 
easy and consistent metaphor, was called nzGENERATION or 
NEW BinTH. This interpretation of regeneration is proved by 
the early ecclesiastical custom of giving to the newly baptized 
milk, honey, and salt, which they were wont to give to infants ; 
from whence St. Peter called them new-born babes. Wheatley 
illustrates this by the Gentile ceremony of purifying a person 
returned from a distance, who having been supposed dead, 
had been honored with funereal solemnities ; which purifica- 
tion was effected by washing him as a new-born child, before 
he might be present at the sacrifices. This custom of rege- 
herative expiation was founded on the reply of the Pythia to 
Aristinus,. who had fallen under this misfortune : (Plutarchi 
Quest. Rom.) 


» “Ooca wép év Aeyeeaor yur) rikrovea redzirat, 
| Tatra racy redéoavra Suew paxdpere Ocoiot. 


ta ‘consequeiice of this oracle, he delivered himself. to the 
women, to be washed as a child, and then received the name 
of ysteropotmos. The Brahmans call themselves “ twice 
born,” or regenerate, in allusion’ to- their initiation ; ; “and 1 we 
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deliverédt'te:-Moses; and: this: :petiod init - 
Savibur (Folin vii. 87, 39.) had: before spes:; 


remark St. Jude speaking: of the inregenerans a * oleot 
dead. ” ort éBi. 4a" 
The Christian writers borrowed many: sertas explessive of! 
baptiom or regeneration from the mysteries, which forse :iw 
connection’ with the preceding rewfarké: they denominated 
the fully baptized peuvapdrove, pverde, rekelovty peveN eden: - 
pévovc, &e. and commonly called thosé who had net partake. 
of this sacrament dyvfrove. The ectlesiastical terms didi'yers 
vay, Katvoroisiy, dvaxatyiley, gwradpde, EhNaptac, and tlie. 
like, earry with them proofs of their origin. © Burnteraty:in” 
his Synopsis Theologize, v. ii. p. 38%, appositely remdvkds 
“ Gentiles lotiones in sacris olim habuetunt, thm i Pecestde - 
rum labe expiand4, gic flumined aqud tolls stultd, ot non bine: 
podtarum itrisd credebarit, tiim in celebrictibus mysteriie 
peragendis.” Thiese facts serve to. establish the existence of ' 
baptigm before John: sts was, However, as Justin Mastyr 
says, 7d‘ dobrpoy ric’ peravoing Kel riic syviseewe rob Geot 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in his. third book: on. the incarnpsiak 
against Marcion, conceives the tiwp doéceuc, in Exekiel’e 
forty-seventh chapter, to have been a type of it. Bus, front 
the moral observances which were adjoined to: it, St: Peat 
connects it with justification, or the Hebrew PTY, which we 
have shewn to have been applied to beptisus by .the Jews: 
¥et, ae the Pherisets inéluded alma: under: this: tawm;ienk, 
prided themselves on these supposed acts of tighteousniy) 
accounting them capable of justifying them before Godp ode: 
Saviour enjoined his disciples to let thelr MpTyS exceed -thas; 
of the Scribes and’ Pharisees, ‘(Matt.-v, 20..vi,-83:)-and Se: 
Paul openly entered upon the question: with -thenisdhening? 
not only the true nature of justification, but the practical effegte 
of the doctrine. Its connection with regeneration is.expaqasend 
in 1-Tim. iii. 5, 6,7. 1 Cox. vie 11. and in various panty of tha 
2 


cified bo:his:disciples: | Westzall,. howevek, 
perceive;-if we advert te the Acts of. the: 


Epiatle to the Romans, (cf. Luke vii. 29.) The poist, hows . 
ever, has been so ably proved by Young and preceding -. 
Desinety: that there: is. ‘movnged of. recapitulating their.argu- 
ments.) : . 
Imposition of hands was exet” deemed an ordinance of 
solemn import; and, as it was esteemed the completion of. 
baptism, so. was it the form by which that of the Holy Ghost 
Was administered, -: The thirty days which Chrysostom states — 
to: Kave. elapsed, by custom, between.the two rites, were spent . 
in fasting, penitence, and. p¥ayer, (Cateches..1™.) and we ace 
count Confiratation.to have originated in.this fuller and more | 
perfect.service.,; It. was, at first, conferred by the hands ef. 
the- Apostles; and at their decease this solemnity was per-. 
foxstaed: by the bishop. Hence, we read in Apost. Constit. | 
Ld neg AB. —8l 08. 1d dyer Uveipa. b cipugév opiv tdwxer 
Eu rp ystpoSerig +4 + dl ob 6 Kupuc év re puriep@ Upoy Ty 
ro® EMIIZKOMOY yeporecia, paprupiv, é¢’ txacrov, ipwx 
Tha tepedy dkéreive-guviy, Myer, “Lede pou a ov° Eyix ofpepow- 
ycyévencd at. .Jerome -(c. ‘4. -in Lucif.) declares, that the. 
Bishops were -accustomed. to. make visitations through theif 
stes; ‘forthe purpose of -laying- hands on those who had been 
beptized by ‘fresbyters oF deacons. The canons:of the Council . 
of Eiiberis, illustrated by Albadpineeus, afford, likewise, strong: 
proofs -of the fact.: Confirmation ‘is: certainly.noticed in the 
woel: vhichi-piasses unddy-the.name.of Dionysius Areapagita,. 
wheretitis called esr gurclopéver thXapifac, cal rey. redovs, 
prwlev) redornpytds” Ant Pachymerds, in his paraphrase on 
this iwriter, ‘makeme similes dlistinction Hetween Baptism and, 
Ghéirothesis: -ob.jriy 38 Sépurdy dort wapt'riic isptic: Seardbetoy 
bvepyeiv: rong depaic rehoupevave?,, atoy gap’ celrely, Avéxovod 
tpoagéperr, | rpeaPirepor Yeporoveiy. tds yap év raic xpdizos, 
rig ie givaros ob Siddeu 1d :Tvedpa ro dywi ‘The same 


t 
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Apostles; ‘that id ¢oulkdion|ydecladyinmisheved 
by the thigher orders cof thepOhinreli bat- 


vdastinction occurs.in-Ap. Const. [.:2::cegackymenddia theithisd 
- book, 65.17. and.l.vii, e.:22) confirmatiensda. called ArBadete 
vige-dpaleyiag xatcuntnnd yoneded yes Oupeda Tl vasparoc Ayes, 
=€Coneil; Const. Can. 7.)-rin fact, whete.rte Hiscaren agpeiies — 
rerTedhente-xpiapa, and. tie like, .iam the Feathers. wersnagoin 
. Most instances, apply it ¢0-.sopae tite.coprespanding te nur 
-gudinance. . Several: passages in. ithe New: Teatameptoaligde 
. 49 an ordinance subsequent. to: Baptisni,:e.igs dor fia GB. 
2 Cor. i. 21, 22. Col. ii. 7, Heb. ii. 3. where! AeBasdenia maed 3 
1B Thesse iis F< tid: Be 31 Pets ive. 10s; 8 Rete dh L8v: Revmilic 2. 
: where. ornpifw occurs. -Gregory Nasiansen dendninates tae 
2 partielpant. of it apeBaroy Eogpaylapervers: ost ovrisgatedy 
( 2:Our Church hes xetained: the catechesiogl camtons,.af anei- 
_,quity before confirmation... The chrism,, which. accompenied 
_ it.in the earlier ages, which was holden.as an.exablem.of, the 
_gift of. the Holy, Ghost, sufficiently shews ite derivations for 
: this. was, parfoxmed at the. rodwere of Rapsatrad Weanuats 
. however, carefully separate sbis; from thesuncsian afraencail, 
Which took:place, at, Baptism,;, the ona mighs be.sdwministened 
. by a, Reacon,.the other wag compounded af .vaziqua.Abings, 
gad could only. b be administered, by, the Bishop, nd. an, see 


Pdav074 0 or pipar, , of the Fathers... Thns; wre.r90 iu Conat. 
oddBv dy Vile Cy 215, 02,’ Earlexome,. & Upaeibrepes xpaene x pheets 
2 fale, byt, mem Barriga dare, $al. ceheueRion apnylges 
deb p-es : Of. Canon, 48, of the Couneilof Lapdicaa; Asabros, 
. $9 Sacty.) jie .Ce, 3. the Synodical Epistle of tha 6th Gounail 
9 Gargbage, and. the Canons of the 7th Council. balden mnder 
: Cyprian, . Theophilus. Antiochenya, argued,..thet the: Ghrie- 
Sapa Pecgived. their name. from, this ghrisays and, Evschius 
»APlists Resh, lewis: Ce 43... -affirms,, ; rif sthaurpniplentas af 
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beondinglp) thebe; whom? hilip ithe: Deagan 
-bad baptizadoin his -traveds;: sverei maile ne- 


i¢dlinica} baptism: recovered, they - wote. obliged :to: receive 
: Reposition ‘df hands from the Bishop, card rov rife: "Exxdy- 
vdlae xavdva. : Bishop Taylor and others.conecived not merely. 
the Baptiom:of the Holy Ghost but even. that of fire to'De 
Scommenorated by confirmation. Imposition of hands, more- 
Tigver; was-aleo applied to the re-admission:of the excommu- 
viviented;- ay:swe! seo:in Clem. Conet. ap... ii. cep. pd. : ‘Fhe 
Jater-Fathers ealled. it “ the. reconciliation of relabents by im- 
Position of hands,” ; 
’ We! may, indeed, derive secondary évidences that a falter 
. “eetemony was designed by the: ‘Beptisin of the Holy Ghost arid 
2 fire from Gentile enstoms. Among them the initiated pitrifiéd 
themselves by passing seven times through the water, and.ée- 
‘ven times through the fire, (Tertullian adv. Marcion. p.'55.) 
/Apuleiow and’ JaHus Firthicus mention seven abhutions in ‘the 
mysteries Of Eleusis.. Besides the ordinary immersions of the 
* Thbiabitants'of Nigriia, soine of them, according to Piet, (v7. Hi. 
‘p'483-Y perform otte of a particular description witha Yed-fot 
“ome and ationg:the Persian fre-worshippiers, ‘when the “spi- 
vant; beving pasied through thé seven-gates‘of trial, reached 
Aid dipper gate of Capricorn, that of fre stood before him} and 
‘ When'He was-at'the lower gaté of Cancer, that of water. “An 
Verdes! by fire’ prevailed -all over ‘the eastetii world! that ‘of 
-Sitaand ‘those’of Moloch wnd Bel all belong’ to the sume 
> wweperstition.: " The Gabre had. write of: confirmation; snd the 
vonly dispute fe, whether it took place at séveh/ or fiftdert Years 
age: Hyde argues tn favor of the tatteri: ‘After mention- 
hi: ‘frig their infatitine bapti¢m, lie says, -4 ef postel annd-tetitis 
238y'4, pando! fieipit induere: Tuiticanh, Sudti, et Onigdldm, 
“‘arCreliglonens ingrediatuyy 2 ile t- artieuita Pile véhsthir) & 
“ euberddte et: daper edn Rhidatil; ht Go tenipore Mitt AuBHE- 
-quth Fideltunt -aduittatur,-:et-fidelié ease reputetir.!*-! The 
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cipients of it. by Peter tind Juhnjland:those;, 
whom the Baptist or his followers had pret 
selytized, were ignorant of the communica-~'. 
tion of the Holy Ghost, unti} Paul imparted: 
it to them at Ephesus. .. Sw LGU SUDh 
As its introdactidn nocardadin ‘tane with» 
thé promulgation of the law, so’ was,it wel. 
companied by the same: emblein.cwhieh:! 
then armounced the. Divine Presenee: aind:' 
they who witnessed these celestial ‘phe-- 
nomena, attesting the authority of ithe: 
eal! 
Jews, also, had a public instructor to teach childrep the Law 
and the Talmud in every village, who was the D'D29 ahe,- ° 
or radeuric dopdver, diSdexadog yynrlwr, mendoned- in Bens. : 
ii, 29, They had-moreoyer rite anajogoug te,canfixanetiony, 
according to which, at. thirteen. years of age, | a child was pre- 
sented by | his, father to the congregation, ‘and constituted. 
myo 3, or son of the precept. Grotius, in Luke i ii. heat a 
supposes it to-have been observed by our Saviouta+ if. é: 
‘Platareh (Quest. Rom.) states, phat, the Rovag idea, 
were obliged. to touch water and firey, because, To TUp Ka 
Baiper kal ro ‘$owp ayvifer, ‘whieh, in confection with roe 
other decuments, exemplifies the ancient symbolical ides . 
reapecting these elements, Judolf (Hist. Ath, }, ji. ¢, 6). 
and Fabricius (Bibl. . Greo 1, 1. c. 82. n, 9.) have sheyn , 
cautery to have been used in many eastern: baptinas’; 1 
even sonie of the early heretics, sych as the Cor podtieiaig * 
and, ‘Selenriens, used ity. According , to “Yaloyt viii (fry 
99...) the Jews argued fram Numb, xxx), 23, Hh 
of'a baptism of fire; the passage also is ia ya 
illustration of Isaiah lyvi. 15. 
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Christiam religion, ‘who, .anindful ‘that;the» 
Holy Spirit:-had been withdrawn sirice:the, 
destruction of the ‘first temple,,now beheld 
the:voice:ofi prophecy| authenticated; by its) 
miraculous restoration;;meust have been:for-) 
cibly convinced, that: the Divine’ Voiee, 
which proclaimed: Christ at his: baptism to 
be the beloved: Son:of God, had received.a 
fresh confirmation: from: above; and, ac~ 
quired ire-existing--proofs. in» the . powers, : 
which ‘were;thus;.conferred:on \the Apos-,, 
tles.. To the manner in which they pro- 
ceeded to: distribute this gift may we cri- 
tically trace. our.own ordinance. of confir- 
mation, not’ merely because we discern a 
Jews, but. still, more, because, the terms. 
which express it yin»the:-New» Testament. 
anid the Fathers, furnish, in connection’ with 
the accounts of it given in the latter, de- 
monstrations of sits deduction from thence. 
As in our own'Church, a prescribed term’ 
between Baptism and Confirmation is re- 
quired,..so St. Chrysostom informs, us, that 

in’ the* case’ of ‘adults:thirty days: were ré=: 
quired between the two baptisinsy sind we 
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speaking. of the fiery trial,which awaited 
the Christian Church, interpreted) it-by)a 
participation of the, sufferings' of; Christ. 
Hence, the prevailing exhortation of one,of 
the first, teachers,was, to endure persecu,, 
tion manfully—to fight the good fight—to 
despise the sufferings of this present life in 
comparisonof those glories, which shall;be. 
revealed hereafter... , yatarts nbs hotak 
'|-From yall, these collective, particulars, 
the' conduct both of John and Jesus.could 
not but have afforded to their disciples, on, 
a retrospective view, the most positive’ evi- 
dences of the divine; sanction, which. they 
claimed. | On the one hand,’ they beheld 
John ‘bearing the, most. unequivocal. testi. 
mony to the Messiah ;..on)\the: other, they 
continually remarked, Jesus nana nin rs 
dignified’ character of the Baptist. 
could ‘not ‘but, haye ‘observed,) that mes 
John was in\the full discharge. of his office; 
the Messiah performed but, few. miracles y 
that mot-antil John was- east, into, prison 
did: Jesus! come: forth) from. Galilee inj,the, 
plenary exertion of his Divine Power; and 
that, even then, he began to say, 2 almost in’ 
his preecursor’s words, “the time is fulfilled, 
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and the kengdom of Gon ‘ts at hand si repent 
ye, and. beliove the Gospel ¥.) 2x1.0 2. tit 
vAnd;:as John‘appeared. --shestly: before 
our Saviour, so did ‘he’. close ‘his : cavee? 
shortly before the Passover ‘preceding that 
on which he was crucified.»: After hisdesth 
many of his ‘disciples resorted -to Jesas} 
and - Herod; hearing: of. his. farrio;:' feared} 
from the strong points of:resentblamve: bes 
tween then, that Ho might-be the Baptist 
risen from the dead}... Now § could the 
Jewish nation, be > Porsuatied that ali: the 


mee Ser eo ad, wa! 4 ET at es ORE F< 
4 Matk £14. of Matt, i220 112 ord to seg 
wt. It hes been computefl tpt Joby hag oply qeppmenced, 
his office a hele before Christ’ 8 appearance at the Jordap. 
% Luke i ix. 7 . HN Pes 
“B When Hered adat his fhanddtej hig sehrt vide dt TRaviug; 
aad John was imprisoned 3t Machreuys. . Josephus. {Aniiq, 
L. RViii. Cc. 5.) Bays, rots be ‘Toudaiong ddgay éwi rnyple tPF 
exelvav roy “‘BdeSpov éxit ro orpareipare -yevtabai, rov Oeov 
Kaxdc Hpddy Sédovroc .« i’... dkwAgvet od 769 "HpGde erpdtay 
tee rod Oso, cad pdr dualwg rivyppery: cary wernt Serleve 
roy. éxugiovyévou. Barrugroi. | The, War was, mag a 


thei incestuous intercourse which subsisted between him an 
Herodias; and'sonie duthors stale, that-her ‘daughter, w 
demanded the head of the :Baptist,. wes lulled. by: & fold ob 
tha ise, which severed her head from. her | body, «; SRR: 
-phus affirms, that Herod's jealousy 2 and fear of John’s popu- 
larity, were instrumental to the violent measures which he 
snlopted. gt 
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 subgequant: calamities which befel Herod's 
family, were assignable to any other cause 
but. the: murder of him whom all accounted 
to have been a prophet *. a 

rf With him + -the law. ended. and. the 
Gospel.commenced :” his was the dawn of 
that long-expected zra, when mercy.and 
tauth should meet together, and. all. flesh 
should see the salvation of God. Going 
before the Lord,. as prophet of the Highest, 
and giving knowledge of salvation by the 
remission of sms, he was herald of that 
advent in which Christ came in great hu- 
mility, and was likewise forewarner.of that 
consummation of worldly events, when he 
should come with power and great glory to 
gather the wheat. into his garner, and. burn 
up the chaff with: ‘unquenchable fire.— 
When, therefore, we review his extraordi- 
nary tite, his. energy, and unassuming per- 
severance in his holy mission, and mark 
him sealing with his blood the faith which 
he had preached, we -must assent to. the 
declaration. of. HIM who said, : Verily, I : 
say unto you, Arnone. them that are born of 
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| Womett there huth ichceanleh peo oery 
John the Baptist * * ‘epee oo o . a ot 


iy ‘Matt. xi. J1 An infinite acutber of nigide itydio to 
the Baptist may be found in the ecclesiastical works. ‘The Pae~ 
chal Chronicle (p. 210.) maintains this formulary to > have Been 
‘used by him: (xal cidoydy 6 "lwavrng ra isara, cixey’) dura 
Kvpiov ix rwv ddr» 6 Ozd¢ Adtne eBpdvrqcer, 6 é Kipws int 
Tov Sderwr modi, This he is said to have uttered at” our 
Saviour’s baptism. ‘At p. 225, this Chronicle avers, that the 
Jordan retreated (dverddneey cic ra dxiaw) on this ogcasion ; 
and, at p- 209, fixes its date, which it, notwithstanding, con- 
tradicts at p. 224. Adricomius in Theatro Terre: Sanctee 
fixes the place in the tribe of Benjamin not far-from the 
Dead Sea: “ hic Christus baptizatus est, qui locus ruinoso 
eedificio nunc insignis est, atque ibid¢m peregrini in memo- 
riam baptismi Filii Dei sese abluere solent, cum oratione ad 
Deum, ut pro suf ille misericordid et Christi meritis pecca- 
torum sordes abluat.” This appears to be the ruin which 
other writers call the palace of Melchisedek, of which Jerome 
(v. iii, Ep. 126.) speaks: “ Salem seu Salom urbs erat juxta 
Scythopolin, ubi olim ostendebatur palatium Melchisedeci.” 
Bochart imagines the place of the baptism to have been 
near Jericho, where a chapel dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist formerly stood. Jerome says, that it was “in octavo 
lapide Scythopoleos ad meridiem juxta Salim et Jordanem,” 
and even the venerable Bede lent a willing’ ear to these 
fables. Others have confounded Bethany and Bethabara, 
which, if we may judge from the Syriac (qa?5Qa? yas Oo), 
was probably some ford or ferry on the Jordan. 
There has been an equal.dispute about the duration of his 
‘ministry.’ Lightfoot calculated it at a year and a half, Bun- 
ting at fourteen months: the one conceived him to have 
been in.prison a year and a half, the other a year and three 
months. Bede and others supposed him to have been be- 
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steaeltede-3t short, tyne. bofare: she Paggaver s-Adrigqming, dat 
he suffered on the 25th of March, in the thirty-third year, of 
his age. Most traditions agree, ‘that “his body was buries 
Sebaste in Palestipe ; others record the discovery of hie head 
aiden, _Theodoritus, i in his Eecl. Hist. 1. iii. c. 7. speak- 
wing 2 of the enormities of the Pagans i in the’ time of Julian, 
9 faye) ev ‘2ehdory oe, -4 “kal abre cig TO ‘xpostpnpévoy Fovoc 
s_ Peel, "Tudyvov TOU . Barriorov rhv Sheny dvéyéay, wupir 
ragédogay : ra dora cad 3 my Kévv éoxédacay. It would, how- 
every he fruitless to enumerate all these fables; others will 
“be found in n my Biblical Memoranda i in the Theological Quar- 
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_ON THE ADVENT OF CHRIST, AND THE EFFECTS OF HIS 
MISSION, | 


GALATIANS iv. 4, 5. 


But, when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
_ forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the lav, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. — 


Havine already noticed the preparation of 
ordinances and events-to the manifestation 
of the Messiah, together with the various 
expectations of a Redeemer which were 
diffused over the Gentile world, we are 
now more particularly led to consider the 
period when these ordinances, events, and 
expectations were accomplished. 

‘The ancient Scriptures had in so many 
places : asserted his pre-existence, and, ‘attri- 
buting to him a Divine nature, had repre- 


Te 
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sented him, not simply as the creative, but 
as the sustaining cause of the universe, they 
had likewise so strongly predicted his ma- 
nifestation as that of God. tabernacling with 
man, and so continually ascribed to him 
the incommunicable name of the Godhead, 
that the Israelite had every reason, at his 
appearance, to admit the authenticity of 
his claims, as the Word who was in the be- 
ginning with Gad, as the. Word who was 
God, by whom all things were made . The 


* Unless Christ had been conceived to have asserted 
divine claims, his opponents would not have accused him of 
blasphemy, nor have concluded that he assumed an equality 
with the Supreme Being from his title of Son of God, 
(John v. 18:} and scateely would the high priest have rent 
his clothes in abherrence of this presumed blasphemy, had-he 
not deemed that his appropriation of Daniel's words to him- 
self conveyed the same meaning. He ne where appears to 
have been blamed for calling God his Father in the sense in 
whieh he is the Father of alt men, but ‘beeause he called hina 
agrépa ideov, (John v. 18.) his.own and sole Father. This 
he also avouched, when he declared that he was in the Father 
snd the Father in hin,’ that the So did the same ‘works as 
the Father, that he liad: possessed: = glory with the Father 
before the foundation: ef the world, (John xvii. 5.); all of 
which were calculated: to persuade his audience, that he was 
vested with the same onmiscience and power. His assump: 
tion of:God’s inaltenable prerogative in the forgiveness of 
sins, must have led them to the same conclusion, His title 
of Son of Man, also, does not seem to have been used in the 
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Evangelists, therefore,, grounded. theix der 
clarations on.the preceding testimonies of 
the inspired writers,, and rested. their. chief 
arguments. on the fulfilment. of prophecy, 
and the criteria afforded. -by-tha: J ewash 
Scriptures: They did not so much confine 
the. evidences of his Divinity.to.the mere 
authority of some few insulated ;passages, 
but deduced it from the whole scope and 
range of the Word of God, proving his me- 
diation to have been the leading principle 
of each religious service, and the main 
object of the most splendid revelations, 
which had been made to the human race * 


‘ordinary aceeptation i in which it occurs in Ezekiel ; ‘for, al- 
though it related to his human nature, it was clearly retained 
from the prophecy of Daniel, which constituted it one of the 
names of the Messiah. In proof of which he quoted the whole 
of it, as illustrative of himself. It did not degrade the Bearer 
of it from his rank, as the only-begotten Son of God; for we 
petceive that the solemnity and powers of the future _judg- 
ment were delegated to him, as THE Son or Man, that the 
angels, which are described to have descended and ascended 
upon him, are said to have done so in that character, and that 
‘heaven is mentioned to be his peculiar residence as sugh.... 

* His Divinity is decidedly revealed in numberless passages 
of the Old Testament, (cf. Isaiah xxxv. 4, xlviii. 16. Jer. 
xxiii. 6. Hos. i. 7. Zach. ii. 10,11. Mal. iii. 1, &e. ); and 
many of the prophecies which determine his first coming 
are mixed with those of the future judgment, which others 
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Hence, St. Paul avouches him to‘have been 
the same ‘yesterday, (or in the times of the 
past dispensation) to-day, and for ever. 

' Before his assumption of the mediatorial 
office, the Baptist had asserted his agency 
through every period of the earlier history 
of the nation. ‘“ No man,” says he, “ hath 
seen God at "any time ; the only-begotten 


have connected with his second advent. The most distinct 
prediction relating to him is in Isaiah ix. 6, 7., which Divines 
of the German school have vainly tried to force from its 
obvious sense. The epithets contained in these vesses were; 
daubtless,: cited after. the usual manner of Asiatic titles ; but 
these titles implied the Divinity of him to whom they were 
given. In Scripture Christ continually bears the incom- 
municable name of God, whence he is said to have. a name 
which is above every name ; therefore the prophet may justly 
affirm, NOD 1Dw Np), which may have had, also, an allu- 
sion tothe miracles which he performed. For, NOD and py 
cannot be joined together, as adjective and substantive, withqut 
violating the ordinary rules of grammar, (Cf. Schroederi Gr. 

Heb. p. 211.) and N23 ON is proved, by the corresponding 
passage in Jeremiah, where instead of ON, MW occurs; to 
mean exclusively tz micuty Gop. This prophecy was 
certainly the subject of the angel's allusion in Luke. ii, 11. 

in which, the counterpart of ON is Xptordc Kupuocg.—So, 
Y™AN of which wrarip rod pédovroc aiwvog is a correct 
version, can only be referréd to him as thé author of the 
dispensation of the Gospel, by which life and :mmortalsty were 
brought to light : “ the Everlasting Father” cannot be its true 
translation, for the hypostasis of the Father would thus be 
confounded with that of the Son. 
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Son, which is‘ in thé bosom of thé Patter” 
he hath declared him *~" ‘from whence’ ie 
_ cléarly foHows, ‘that ali the ‘divine ‘a | 
ances which were vouchsafed to thé Patri-' 
archs, to Meses, and: to others, ard opili : 
assitmable to this + individual hypostasis, 

which St. Paul denominates ‘the Image of 
the Invisible God, and the Brightnés#' of 
the Father’s glory. This inference con- 

ceded, the context of the passages wherein 

these manifestations are recorded, will fully 

substantiate every part of the New Testa- 

ment, which relates to his Divinity and 

pre-existence. ‘That vision, also, in which 

Isaiah (ch. vi.) describes himself to have — 
seen the Divine Being seated on his throne, 
whom he announces to have been the 
King, the Lord of Hosts, is restricted by 


* John i. 18. 

. t The Jews have referred many passages to the 2 Messiah, 
which substantiate his Divinity. The Midrash Tehillmm 
(f. 19. c. 5. in Psalm xxi.) like many other Jewish works, 
attributes to him the title of “ the LORD ovr nicmrrovus- 
wess ;” and Rabbi David Kimchi assigns to him ‘thut of 
sue Brancs : PWD NTN PTS MDS. This epithet seems to 
have acquired an extensive use: thus, in isch. Eum. 669, 
we read of the Sziov Zpvoc, to which Homer affords a frequent 
parallel. _ .aé, likewise, is thus used in the second Consessus 
of Hariri. 
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St, john the Evyangelist..in its interpreta-., 
tign to our Saviour, (xii, 40, 41.) Nor is 
_ there a prophetic title of any notoriety ip 
the Qld ..Testament, which is not appro-. 
priated,..to him in the New. | 

For instance, a great stress is laid on 1 those 
passages whieh make mention of him ag the 
corner-stone *, the stone of foundation, and 


*-St. Paull speaks of oir Saviour, as of the only founda’ 
tiott: that ‘otin be bid, which (although. the allusion be to, his 
doctrines and institutions) glances also:at the. NW JAN of 
the Jewish school. This stone of foundation is averred, in the 
Rabbinical works, to have sustained the ark of the covenant; 
amd: after the destruction ofthe first Temple and spoliation of 
its vessels, to have remained almost the only ornament of the 
adyta of the-second. Hasse and others have-furnished ué 
with diatribes on the subject. In Yoma. v. i. we read, that 
its‘height was three JMYIIN, and ‘that the thurible was placed 
updn it.. The oe YY and other Jewish Tractatus detail 
the same, with the addition of various marvellous legends, 
viz. that God threw it into the sea and founded the world 
upon it: that the Tetragrammaton was carved upon it; that 
it was the stone anointed by Jacob, &c. to which Jater writers 
have affixed many blasphemies connected with the history of 
our Saviour. - Maimonides affirms, that during the continu- 
ance of the first Temple, the high priest, on the day of expia- 
tion, when he arrived at the ark of the covenant, in the holy 
of holies, placed his thurible between the two posts of the 
ark; and hat it was not until the time of the second Temple 
__ that he placed it on the stone of foundation. He adds, that 
“ the stone was in the holy of holies, and on it rested the ark 
of the covenant ; and before it were the ‘ura of manna “ahd 
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the ‘like. . Fhe ‘primary allusions seemaste 
have been: to’ the Bzetulia,!-whichi:.wetes 
fromthe earliest times. consecrated toutlen 
Deity:;. and the application-of thésepithel 
TO ‘HIM may | Rave. been intended: 4o>rang 


s 
Papo et aiteetge epi 


the rod of Aaron. * Although: he says, wasn, the: Jenats: 
critigs state that che weant within the ark-—in that part of ft 
which projected over or in front of the stone. The author of 
the book Zohar gravely assurésus, that it projected benéath the’ 
thtone of gloty ; and others have imagined it! pate of that) tock: 
which Moses ‘struck in the desert. But, ;faneifulgy all. shag 
legends are,.men have been found who have beljeved | 
real existence of this stane, relying partly on ‘figurative pas 
sages of Scripture misinterpreted, and the statemént of Digi! 
-dorus Siculas, that .when Antiochus Epiphanes entered: the, 
holy of holies, he‘there found a A(Qwor dyadua. The truth. 
OTT 
is simply. this, that in the earliest days of the human race, 
pillars and stones had been‘ anointed and consecrated to‘dhe® 
Deity, whence. speculative’ Theists iat Jeagth: fabled hig le; 
have transfused a portion.of hig Spirit isto. them,.as.into.the, 
Salagrama of the Indians: thus, Pausanias in Phocicis men- 
tions a Balrv)oc among the dvaO/jara in the Delptiic teriiple;' 
of which he says, rovrov cal chasey donuépue caraydavan, -xqti 
kara sopriy Exdorny Epea émtr:Béacr dpyd. Hence, the-Jews; ; 
ever ready to borrow fiction from the rest of the world, . find- 
ing similar legends among Arabs, Romans, and Greeks, from 
these figurative passages in their sacred books invented this. 
fable, to. which men of. otherwise sound. judgment have idly} 
given too hasty a credit; yet, from the certain connectiqn 
which consecrated stones had with every pagan religion, there 
can be little doubt, that the prophets; by the metaphor, intendéd 
ta exhibit the. Messiah as an object of worship, jr bo I¢ 
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‘fountce ‘hinvas the only true foundation of 
rekgious worship. It is,- however, :by: no: 
means tinworthy of our notice, that::3n: 
the i:-Rsalm (cxvui) ‘where :this-:allusion 
pemaipalty:occcurs;:the Chaldee. paraphrast 
has substituted the word child for stone, 
and..proceeded to enjoin the sacrifice of 
this‘ child, and the effusion of his blood, 

‘on the horns of the altar, (ver. 27. .) which 
‘yeading,-if.it. could be proved to have had 
afi existence: prior to Chnist’s crucifixion, 

‘must have recurred with ‘an irresistible 
force , to. those who might recollect ‘his 
reference ‘of this: Psalm to himself.. We 
aré, mioreéver, certified that the Prophets 
attributed.a.corresponding sense to the 
phrase: .for Daniel, making mention of 
‘a'stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, interprets it of that kingdom, never. 
to: he destroyed, which the God. of Heaven 
should ‘establish, {ii: 34.43,44.) and Isaiah, 

(xxviil. 16.) in allusion to the moral nature 
and practical tendency of the Gospel, eX: 
hibits it ‘as an assaying stone, like those by 
which the ancients assayed the pure gold. 
The. same. chain of ideas is continued by 
-St. Peter, who thereby determines: this: ta. 
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be the sole interpretation of: these sevesal 
figurative passages. 2. st eileen 
But, the Old Testament, whilst: it :une- - 
quivocally testifies the dive nature ofthe: : 
Messiah, as. fully mentions :the -humanity., 
which he.assumed, and details. his: suffer . 
ings and death as fully as his subsequend : 
exaltation and glory. | 'Whether it: wag. 
from this contemplated design of the Deitys.. 
er from an incidental adoption:ef, the.easte. 
ern style, we find Moses and. the Prophets, 
who perpetually denounced every assinailar 
- tion to God, as a profanation of his mviolat 
ble Majesty, depicting lam as a: human. 
agent, and investing him with the proper-. 
ties of a man, m the different transactsons. 
into which they mtreduce him. : They 
serupled not to designate his Omniscience 
and Omnipresence by the eye, his will and 
commands by the mouth, his strength and. 
power by the right hand, nor did they 
hesitate to ascribe to him, who is necessa- 
rily incorporeal, the parts and functions of 
a human body. Representing him, thus 
actuated by human affections and invested: 
with human possessions, they metaphori- 
cally wrote of his staff, riches, book, .and - 
2 
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throne, which although they be strictly re- 
ducible to the figurative style of the east, 
would, it: may be supposed, hardly ‘have 
found a place in. the inspired writings, which 
every where reprobate the abominations of 
the Gentiles, and decry every similitude to 
the Saprume Being, had they not been de- 
sizwed to strengthen and to explain the 
ancient promises of a Messiah, as God 
manifest in-the flesh. 

. The circumstances which attended his 
birth, whiist they authenticated the signal 
descriptions of prophecy, contained evident 
marks that they related to one greater than 
ordinary mortals. We may not hazard any 
explanation of the celestial phoenomenon, 
which directed the Magi, for it was mami- 
festly beyond the common laws of nature, 
although from the corresponding expression 
in Ezekiel*, perceiving the term to have 
been applied to any luminous body in the 

. * The LXX render YN “VND, in c. xxxii. 8. dorip, 
which is the word used in St. Matthew. In Ezekiel the 
werds‘comprehend all the celestial luminaries, and would be 
equally applicable to any bright phosnomenon in the Heavens ; 
from whence we derive sufficient authority to affirm that dor}p 


was not invariably used by the Hellenistic writers in a re- 
stritted sente: = 7 : 
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Heavens, ‘we: ‘may.’ with: some teason ton 
elude, : that: it ‘was ‘the:same illustrious’ ap- 
pearance, which St. Luke: reeords: to ‘have 
been. seen by the shepherds. And, althouph 
we-concede, that the remarkable :predi¢tion 
ef Balaam alluded to the Messiah; we do not 
detect arguments sufficiently strong todetet- 
mine his metaphor to have been a prophecy 
of that, which signalized the birth .of the 
Messiah. For, Balaam made use:of well 
known eastern metaphors, descriptive of the 
rise of some:great potentate, probably m4 
tending, merely, to predict the days of our 
Saviour, without reference to this phoeno- 
menon; nor does it appear from the New 
Testament, that the inspired writers ever ap- 
plied the prophecy to the event. Yet, as it 
was commonly believed, ‘that the impend- 
ing occurrence of something extraordinary, 
such as: the: fulfilment: of ‘a: divine purpose, 
was ‘often notified, by indications in thd 
Heavens, this preternatural. effulgence, at 
a.time when the expectations of the coming 
Messiah were: excited to the utmost, must 
have drawn attention to the inquiry, which 
the Magi instituted, on their immediate ar- 
rival at Jerusalem. For, although some .ab- 
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surd cavils have been urged against this his+ 
torical narrative,..we. have secondary: evi- 
dence, that it.is minutely * correet, from the 
reference which we elsewhere detect to it; 
as.well as from the fable, in: common. circu: 
lation among the Jews, that the birth of 
Abraham.was signalized by a similar pho- 
nomenon, which contains internal marks of 
having .been borrowed. from this real oc- 
eurrence.. . oe, | f wou 

_A£ swe: have, then, doubts, whether the 
journey of the Magi were: exclusively .asa 
signable ta. Balaam’s prediction,: we must 
be doubly unwilling to rank among its 
causes, that crude -+ legend, which has 
heen. imputed to Zoroaster; since, in all 
probability, at that period it had no exist. 
ence. For, if this mystery of Divine pro-« 
vidence had passed beyond the boundaries 
of that nation, to whom it had been ex- 
plicitly revealed ; if Daniel's prophetic 
weeks had enabled many to calculate thd 
time, of its completion with a surprizing 
aceuracy, ; and excited the hopes and ar- 


i, Chaleidius in Timeum Pitas, vii. 126. Yaleut Rin 
beni, f. xxxii. 2. | | . 7 
Sn Cf ‘Hyde, Rel.. yet. Pers. . he ated ee 
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dent. anticipations af the Gentile world; 
surely, those, who, at: such. am: eventfol 
epoch, witnessed this celestial forerunme’ 
of the accomplishment of. some divine: par 
pose, could searcely have hesitated in:ans 
terpreting it, as.an annunciation, that the 
long desired time either had arrrved;. or 
was on the eve of its arrival. Now, when 
we call to mind the high character whieli 
Daniel sustained, both as an oneiroeritic; 
and a prophet, under the different rufers 
of Babylon, we may, without violence, sup: 
pose, that his prophecies, especially one so 
splendid and determinate as. this, ‘must 
have been widely dissemmated, not only 
among the Jews, the native Chaldeans, and 
their neighbours, but also among the Medes 
and Persians, who subjugated ‘them. 

* Yet, as the Greeks applied the name 


- ® Wetstein has produeed ample proofs of the wide accep- 
tation of Mdyo: in the pages of the Greek’ writers. The 
Talmudists conceive WID—WID—WION and RUWIION to be 
synonymous with WI, prestigiator: the term is also ap- 
plied in the Talmud to a necromancer. The Targum makes 
use of it as equivalent to hy or WITI9, and whenever it is 
referred to the Magi, it is in connection with these ideas. 
The Syriac word is Ls . Some have identified the DYT33 
with the Gabrs, but no certain deduction can be drawn from 
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of this order of priests, indefinitely, to 
various religious establishments; and as the 
Jews, likewise, adopted it in an equally 
irrestricted sense, we are, in some measure, 
deprived of the means of arriving at a just 
conclusion. concerning the country, from 
whence they proceeded. The Evangelical 
history will only enable us to prove, that 
they came from some country eastward of 
Judea. Learned men have, however, vainly 
wearied themselves in futile endeavours to 
settle this point with precision: and 
Selden *, conceiving the Cutheans, who 
peopled part of Samana, to have emigrated 
from Persia, and extended themselv es in 


the passoges in Scripture, where they are mentioned. Otbers 
have derived the term from the Persian a girdle, which 
was an essential part of their religious habiliments, and 
which once rent, as Abu’l faraj writes, caused the possessor to 
be disqualified for his office. Several Jewish writers ac- 
counted the “i915 to be a Persian priest, and Lexicon Aruch, 
in voce MAM, affirms that the Cumar and Gabr are the same, 
Ikeniug has devoted considerable attention to this inquiry: 
but, although it is clear that the Cumar was devoted to the 
service of fire, it is more probable, that he belonged to the 
Babylonian or Assyrian Hierarchy. 

* Cf. de Diis Syris Syntagmatos, lib. ii. c. 8. He ima- 
gines them to have proceeded from the river Cuth, and their 
idol Nergal to have been the sacred fire. 
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en easterly direction, seenas to. deeide with 
too. much haste.in their. favour. But, (the. 
fire-worship prevailed in Chaldea, preba- 
bly, at as early a date.as in, Persia ;: and 
since the doctrines and ceremonies:in ech 
place were nearly similar, (whence. .arage 
the legend of a Chaldean as well as of.q 
Persian Zoroaster;) it is most clear,. that 
we can derive no authority from the. title, 
for determining the particular nation. or 
community, to which the Magi.belonged. 
Yet, we are not totallydestitute of authority, 
if we examine the scriptural phraseology ; 
for, as Arabia is, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, invariably called the east country,— 
as some of this sect are proved, by existing 
histories, to have established themselves in 
it, of old,—and as the presents, which they 
brought, were peculiarly its natural pro- 
duce, this portion of the east has a claim 
to them, which no other can assert with 
equal probability. 

‘From whatever place, however, they’ may 
have pursued their journey, it is manifest 
that they found him at Bethlehem, which 
Micah, (v. 2.) seven hundred years before 
the event, had fixed as the scene. of. his 
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bith. “For, St. Luke mentions his arrival 
ii Jerusalem eight days afterwatds ; “and 
states; that’ frdm Jerusalem, he was taken 
téNawiretli *: “And; since his parerits are 
expressly stated to have visited Bethlehem; 
én‘ dccount of the census, bécause it was 
the ‘city of David, and they were members 
of his house, there is no reason to suppose, 
that they should have revisited it, on their 
return from Jerusalem. Now, we are in- 
formed, that the Magi saw the star in the 
east’: consequently, it must have been seen 
by them a sufficient time to have enabled 
them to travel from their native country 
to Jertisaleni; ‘before our Saviour’s presen- 
tation m‘the ‘temple ; and we are certified, 
that from ‘thence,’ it preceded them to 
Bethiehem. ’’ But whether it‘in like manner 
preceded them to Jerusalem, is a question. 
not to be decided: The arguments, there- 
fore, which have been urged against their 
early visit, are totally destitute’ of validity : 
nor are they (as it has been imagined) 'sub- 
stantiated by Herod’s order to destroy the 


© This point I have discussed at a greater length in the 
Biblical Memoranda.in the Quarterly Theological Review. | 
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Bethlehemitish infants, from*..dwo ysare 
old and under, since it may be shewn,. that, 
the word, usdd by St. Matthew was come 
monly applied to those, who having qom 
pleted, their first year, had just entexedan, 
their second; and the. only legitimate, ip- 
ference must be, that Herod, by command} 
ing the destruction of every infant. whe lad, 
completed’ the first. year, thought 1.to. 
assure : himself of the destruction, of; she: 
Messiah, which by’ no. means | ,militetes 
against the early period usually sesigness 
to their visit... ng 
Each _ singular — circumstance, - which 
éither preceded’ or-followell the birth, af 
aur Saviour, could not. but have exeited & 
" ) Avro in thie passage had afforded vdusiddmbld mikttert 
for discussion ; but-it appears to bave been applied, : by the. 
Evangelist, to these who had just entered the second ear, : 
since, in ’ the only place where it occurs in the tx , the 
second ‘year is-evidently completed, dnd :the exihiessien su; 
cordingly is pera duerq ypovpy. Herodotus arid: Joseph yp; 
furnish us. with a similar example. Now, as pere. denoted 
the completion of the year, so dé Steroic scilicet xpore would 
as naturally seem’ to telate t6 che commencement of Ht’ ‘Pe! 
dispute, howeve?, is nét worthy of the importanés; thiblietee, 
been attached to it, since Herod’s object: was ta involve the; 
Messiah in the general slaughter, to effect which he included 
all who were within an ages which he was as ansure ‘that be hal! 
not attained. ~~ . Ue OP 
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spirit’ of’ inquiry, which -his- subsequent 
itiiracles must have revived and invigora- 
ted. .Tdiey must have afforded proofs to 
his followers, that Heaven had not. been: 
wanting in confirmations of that Divine 
_ Origin which he attributed to himself. 
_ His mission, at the time both of his birth 
and at his baptism, had been verified by 
such splendid eredentials, that those, who 
compared his life with the corroboration, 
which these afforded to his asséfrtions, 
éould: have no reason to doubt, ‘that: he 
verily was the Son of God, and that in him 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

_ If then, recalling to: mind the prophetic: 
declaration of a new order of things, they 
perceived him erecting a system directly. 
opposed to the preconceptions and rooted’ 
prejudices of their countrymen, and_sub- 
stantiating his. awn. divine. pretensions . at: 
the same: time;:by the exertions of an: 
Almighty power,—they had every cause ‘to. 
believe, that auch was the commission,. 
which‘ had been delegated te: him from on: 
high. ‘The whole of his career was in sucli_ 
perfect uniformity with prophecy, and. in, 
so many points coincided with the manners: 

| N 2 
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of. the ago, ‘that, whilst we read: those ‘n+ 
spired..works of-antiquity, which make-him! 
the subject: of their menioir,' we arg;'on all} 
sides; furnished with abundance of positive,’ 
as well:as collateral evidence of the veracity; 
of the historians. As Isaiah *: of :old‘had? 
described him, (¢. i.) so 1s he: disclosed:to! 
our ‘view, as- the Head: or' Doctor ‘of the 
Christian School :—and: when’ we observe 


‘ : - ¢ . , : . etase, > 


© Cf -Vitringama i in Esaiam: .. Kimchi affirms Kiin to haves 
been the teacher mentioned .by the prophet, (NWT FT TN, 
Twit “p) and very many. of the Rabbinical commentators 
confess him to have-béen the lawgiver predicted i in chap. xlii. 
1—¥4. ‘Maimonides ranks the Messiah wD) ayip, vert to 
Moses ; and many passages which relate to him the Jewish 
writers have referred to yoor TON, God the intercesgory, 
(cf. Bartolocci, v. 1. p. 615. ) which clearly shows the sense in 
which they understood their import. The chapter in Isaiah 
however, to which more particular. allusion is made, has, by 
general suffrage, been referred to the Christian Church.. be, 
Temple, ‘which stood on Mount Moriah, “ the mountain of 
the’ Lord’s house,” to which’ the nation was enj ‘oined ‘to flock’ 
at the three great festivals, was accounted figurative of that 


Church, to which the different nations of the earth should - 


resort in the fulness of time. “ As the Arabs had their Keblah 
in Mecca from a very early period, the Greeks theif Delphi, 
(cf. Cicero. Div. 1. ii, 56.) the Persians their Alborz;” ao witt 
like veneration the Jews regarded their Temple; praying to4 
. wards it, when they were at a distance, as Daniel in Babylon. 

It was, therefore, fitly considered by their Doctors a type of 
the future dispensation. - : 
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him ‘sting as the Teachier,. and the multi- 
tudes standing as his pupils, (Matt. xii. 2.) _ 
the custom of the times is drawn before us: 
with. an aceuracy, which cannot be doubted.: 
Like. many' parts of the Old Testament, 
 we.rernark. his doctrine couched in para- 
bles: and. allegories, which was the most 
faxorite style of Jewish oratory, and the 
beet calculated to rivet a Jewish audience. 
In these and in other respects, as far ‘as it 
was consistent with his divine purposes, he 
conformed himself to the national institu- 
tions :—thus, at an early age, he held dis- 
- putations with the Rabbin in the temple, 
and: at a more advanced period of life, was 
admitted * public reader and interpreter of 
the Prophets, in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
On all occasions, he adhered to the vene- 
rated ‘attachments of Israel; where they did: 
not militate against that more important’ 
affice,. which. it was reserved for him to 
execute ;' and regulating the ‘number of his: 
disciples by that of the tribes, he proved 
his design to. have been that.of rendering’ 
the two dispensatrons as uniform as ‘their 
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particular: natures’ would‘: permit; ‘thea 
to be. MYERS 

+ Yet. although: his diseaples eapacially 
should. have been fully convinced, .that lie 
had -mainutely. fulfilled the. -Law::and the 


: Prophets, they: appear, for a canmdersable 


times to haye wavered in their opinians, 
and to: have well nigh buried their unsta- 
ble hopes with him in his death (Acts 2 46.) 
They, who had heard: him rhaintain: has 
equality with the Father, who kad seen 
such manifold attestations of his. Divinity, 
yet harboured incorrect notions: of: his mis- 
sion, and after his crucifixion gave scope 
to their doubts, having trusted that he. had: 
been the promised deliverer of Ismael,; 
merely according to the temporal: views 
and idle fictions of their countrymen (Luke 
$xiv. 21.) For, although he -hatl -unre- 
mitéingly:. impressed upon them, ‘that lis 
kingdom -was not of this. world, they were 
a{ first unable to disengage themselves from 
the: popular idea, that he would vestene the 
throne of David to its secular spiender, 
and establish a kingdom of unrivalled ex- — 
tent and power, and even actually ex- 
pected, on one memorable occasion, (Luke 
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xix. 11.) to witness its immediate : ‘appear. 
ance, 

+. But,.if the disciples. were perplexed by 
these. ‘vain -anticipations, the minds of his 
apponents were, on the other hand, equally 
agitated : by powerful doubts :—notwith-> 
standing their open denial of his preten- 
sions, they could not fully persuade them- 
selves.that he was not the Messiah, (John 
x. 24.) and induced by this uncertainty, 
they took every precaution to silence the 
fact of his resurrection. Their conseiences 
attested that his miracles were wrought by 
the finger of God, .and that his doctrines. 
‘were worthy of a Divine Teacher ; but their 
prejudices and pride forbad them to ac- 
knowledge their convictions. _If doubts 
thus influenced some of his cotemporaries, 
those, ‘assuredly, who having. heard his cir- 
cumstantial prediction of the destruction of 
the second temple, and recollecting, that 
the. prophetic page had restricted his days 
fo. the period. of its duration, may have 
survived this catastrophe *, must, if they 
’ ‘ Several ‘of the Jews restricted his appearance to the 
‘timfe wheh the Romans should have maintained their domi- 
nion over Israel for nine months. Cf, Gemara Sanhedrin, c. 11. 
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argned. upon fair principles, hav¢. dad suf 
ficient. proofs, that he alone was the Mes 
siah,.S0. long. promised to their. race: And 
if, (asap able critic has. shewn ‘to: he: the 
true interpretation) they believed the: last 
' yerse in Malachi to. have foretold the-dese: 
lation of their country, for contempt af:the 
Messiah, which was, verified most minutely 
in the Roman war; and if they bore m 
their memories the fearful portents ‘which 
attended his crucifixion, which are: authen= 
ticated by those, which their descendants 
record to have taken place forty years béex 
Sore the destruction of: Jerusalem, on-deli- 
berate reflection, and a just comparison of 
the past. with. the présent, they, who-so. 
contemplated their fateful history, must 
have arrived at the unavoidable. conclusion, 
that he was indeed the. Son of God; and 
their predicted Redeemer. 

. Nor could any, who weighing: all these 
various circumstances, scrutinized his Ges- 
pel, have. pronounced it .a solitary part of 
the glivine economy: they must: have- das-. 
covered in it the completion of the Masaie 
institutes, and discerned it to’ have.-been 
that original purpose, which. God had coum 
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templated; to bring together ‘all wien-in — 
@hrist:.: For to this alone, had the antece: 
dent forbearance, which God. had’ muni- 
fested:to. Judah, been subservient :-—TIsradl 
had long since received the punishment of 
her:crimes, but Judah had been preserved 
az. entire tribe, until the fulness ‘of the time 
was come, and God had sent forth his Son 
to redeem them. which were under the 
law ;. but, when. she. also had completed 
the measure of her iniquities by the cruci: 
fixion of the Messiah, the purpose of pro- 
phecy was.fulfilled, and she became scat- 
tered to the remotest corners of the globe. 
Fhe prophets of her race had as circum- 
stantially foretold his sufferings and exci- 
_ sion, as they had described his glory: they 

had..as clearly made . known his rejection 
and degradation, as the consequent univer- 
sality of his kingdom.. And he, as_inhe- 
rtor:of the throne of David, abundantly 
verified the splendid annunciations which 
had preceded him :—he first: offered the 
Gespel. of his kingdom to the lost sheep of. 
the hoase of Israel, nor, until they had dis- 
dained:it,, was it-extended to the Gentiles: 
But his manifestation: exhibited this re- 
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markable o;incoitsistency: :—-the. : prtriarebs 
and, prophets of the nation had:anticipated 
this era:of :spromise with -vast. hopes:and 
 pkpectations, seeing it in their ideas: afar 
off, and, being petsuaded of it, they dicdim 
the faith;. not having received: it~ whereas, 
- @hose, who - actually received. it; azere not 
nersuaded of 1, and: , would. net have:the 
“Messiah to reign over them: ic eri. 
is: We: need not, however; be surprised, 
that, whilst. the:Jews rejected the Gospel, 
4he Gentiles : gladly. fecelved ut; -for,. we 
have seen, that traditions and -eyents had 
prepared. them for some religious .change, 
and that the circulation of the Septuagint, 
‘and -the knowledge of Daniel's visions, con- 
tailuted to: this effect. But. the animosity 
ef.:the bigoted Jews : waa excited against 
him, by his detection of mterpolations and 
preeepts of human origin :in their. ritual, 
and. by the contradiction, which his humble 
kirth-and. peaceful ministry gave te that 
glorious ‘display of majesty. and. dignity, 
which they had; imagined. destined).ta aty 
tend: his appearance: they could net.-brepk 
te.aee thaf, universal.seeptre,. which they 
had fondly haped decreed to subject their 
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enemies,.and to acquire for them .an‘ut- 
bounded temporal dominion, exchanged for 
a sceptre' of righteousness and peace. © * 
.. We..scarcely know how distinctly the 
ancient. promises of a Messiah may have 
been .apprehended; for the Samaritans, 
who only adhered to the five books of 
Moses, were as firmly persuaded as the 
Jews of the coming of the Messiah, and of 
the general improvement and restitution 
of. things, which he should effect (John iv. 
25.) But the law, independently of the 
prophetical books, would hardly have‘ con» 
duced to this clear: apprehension; yet, ag 
they did not, on the one hand, receive the 
prophetical books into their cation of 
Scripture, and as, on the other, the Sama~ 
ritan writings attest them not to have been 
as'ignorant, on this point, as they have 
been: presumed to be, we may rationally. 
infer,.that Elijah, and other prophets of 
the ten tribes, called the attention of those, 
to-whom they were sent, as forcibly to it, 
as Isaiah and the rest called that of. the 
houses. of Judah and Benjamin. The rites, 
indeed, which we every. where trace athong 
the. Gentiles, .allusive, in some degree, t6 
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Clirist’s vicarious ‘sactifice, ‘and’ that’ fixed 
' dogma of'philosdphic met, that God must’ 
bé approached by medns of a’ Mediatdr, 
cotitd' only have originated ‘i in ancient ‘tra- 
ditions of those promises, which weré made 
to cheer the gloom of human nature, “and 
to direct them, in due time, to that light 
which’ lighteneth every ‘man that’ coitieth 
into the world. For, all the legends of a 
God incarnate, however mutilated | or ad- 
mixed with superstition they may ‘be, ‘not- 
withstanding the revolting" appelidagés 
which ‘encumber them, or the absurdities 
which © overshadow . them, nevetthicless, 
exuberate in such redundant. prods, that 
gome knowledge of God's Ss “tnost mereifill 
benighted nations, that by THIs we cafinot 
bit ‘coriceive thém to have been’ pattially 
preparéd for ‘that dawh’ of divitie light, 
which should; in due time, rofl away the! 
shadows; and‘ disperse the dense mist uf 
ighdrarice, which age after age had ast 
upon them. = ’ a 
‘Since, then, at his first coming fh a leat: 
Kurnility; he exhorted his followers tv‘obe- 
dience by precépt and by example, and 
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bringing life. and immortality to ight by 
hig, Gospel, , established the. certainty, of..2. 
future state, ,Jet us walk worthy. of, the 
vocation, wherewith we are called, and seek, 
the doctrine of God -our Saviour in. all. 
things. For, as that which a man soweth 
shall he also reap, it is manifest that the, 
retributive justice of the Supreme. Judge, 

will | have respect to our works. In. this, 
present state boundarjes are, indeed, affixed 
to our mental faculties; and being neces-, 
sarily conversant with material objects, and, 
actuated. by sensible impressions, we cany, 
not fully comprehend every minute .part 
of the divine plan, but. we know with such | 
sufficient accuracy the moral obligations 


which: the Gospel imposes ‘upon.us, . that, _ 


we are left without excuse, unless we. per: 
form. them, ‘and. are so fully certified that, 
principles and. just. motives, : it cannot have 
arisen from the religion which is proposed 
to us; that if in our‘actions and endeavours 
we seek not to glorify our Father which ig 
in heaven, our good deeds are of ‘no. ‘avail, 
and our faith i is but. as. _tinkling brass and. a 
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sounding cymbal. -Being ‘here situatett in’ 
the-outward court (92'n). of the :heavénby:: 
temple, we cannot as yet bear thd-unvlowd ° 
ed lustre of God's revealed purposes }:iner;': 
until we be admitted to the adyta, (Nouby' 
where He resides in essential majesty and 
in perfect glory, shall we see things as they 
are, or comprehend the height and breadth 
and depth and length of his plans and ope- 
rations. But, being in the mean while as- 
sured that every disparity shall be equa- 
Ezed, every obscurity elucidated, and God’s 
government vindicated by his display of 
mercy: ‘and:.:of ‘retributive. justice, let, us 
persevere'in well-doing; aud, knowing that 
we shall survive the tuins of this eaethly 
edificg, that: this cortaptitile ‘shall’ be in- 
vested. with :aconupttoii,“and’ that these 
days. 6f:‘our: sojouiniag “in this’ transitory 
staté shall -giveplace: tothe life"immiortal; 
let us ‘so look forwards with ‘fear, -trem- 
bling, and” active ‘réligious practice, to 
that time, when He shall come again to 
judge both the quick and dead, that we 
may be found an acceptable people in 
his sight, and “receive that blessing which 
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He shall then pronounce to all that love: 
and fear him, saying, “ Come ye blessed: 
children of my Father, receive the king 
dom, prepared for you from the beginning: 
of the world!” . 


FINIS. 
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